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And they shall beat their swords into ploughshares, 
And their spears into pruning-books... Nation shall not 
lift up sword against Nation, Neither shall they learn 


War any more. 


LNS¢ 


Isaiah, Il, iv 


A STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


It is the desire of the sponsors and editors 
of NEW OUTLOOK that this publication 
serve as a medium for the clarification of 
problems concerning peace and cooperation 
among all the peoples of the Middle East. 
It will therefore be open to the expression 
of opinions, however diverse, that have that 
general aim in view. 


NEW OUTLOOK will strive to reflect those 
aspirations and accomplishments in the 
economic, social and cultural fields that 
are common to all the peoples and countries 
of the area and could, given the elimination 
of frictions and animosities, flourish and 
produce an ever greater abundance of well- 
being and happiness. 


The Editorial Board of this publication 
comprises a broad cross-section of trends 
and views, Jewish and Arab, in Israel, and 
it is entirely independent in discharging 
its task. The views and opinions expressed 
in NEW OUTLOOK by editors and contri- 
butors alike are their own. The sponsors 
of this monthly are in agreement with its 
general aim, but they are not pledged to 
identify themselves with specific ideas 
expressed in its pages. 




















HAIM DARIN-DRABKIN 


TOWARDS MIDDLE EAST FEDERATION 


This is the first of two articles which Dr. 
Darin has prepared on the problems of 
federation in the Middle East. The second 
article, “Form of Middle East Federation,” 
will appear in the October issue. 


a economic development which has 

taken place in the world in recent 
years, particularly the tremendous ad- 
vances in technology and atomic re- 
search, has led to the formation of 
large economic blocs capable of pro- 
gressing rapidly by the exploitation of 
modern _ scientific which 
demand the investment of large sums 
of capital. The large amounts of money 
tequired in order to apply 20th cen- 
tury technology to the development of 
a country’s natural resources do not 
allow small countries to exploit their 
natural resources fully. Unless they are 


techniques, 
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members of some powerful _politico- 
economic group, they are forced to 
come within the sphere of influence 
of one of the Great Powers. 

The union of several underdeveloped 
countries cannot of itself provide auto- 
matic solutions for chronic economic 
and social ills. But the establishment 
of a common economic and _ political 
framework facilitates the final solution 
of the problems by overcoming the in- 
ternal differences and conflicts, which 
fritter away the small nations’ energy 
and means. Economic resources pre- 
viously devoted to armament and de- 
fense can be diverted into the construc- 
tive channels of economic development. 

Further, the broader area of action 
makes possible efficient economic plan- 
ning and scientific research. Joint ac- 
tion by several small countries allows 
them to utilize constructive outside aid 
in the most efficient manner and to 
preserve their political independence 
more effectively than each country 
could of its own accord. 


The most recent developments in 
Western Europe, the establishment of 
the Common Market and the trend 
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toward central planning in other fields, 
are typical of the growing recognition 
of the necessity for the creation of 
large economic blocs. Despite the cen- 
tury-old tradition of war and hostility 
between the countries of Europe, the 
historic dream of European regional 
cooperation is coming true in our time. 
Thus the unity which the Nazis tried 
to achieve through Germany's violent 
domination of Europe is being at- 
tained through the free and voluntary 
recognition by the nations of Europe 
of its desirability. 

The historical process of the creation 
of large blocs of countries can be 
achieved by violence through military 
or economic conquest, or by the free 
association of nations. The voluntary 
association of several small nations in- 
to one large political bloc frequently 
comes after a long period of conflicts 
of interest, clashes and wars. In prac- 
tice, most of the existing federated 
states which serve as examples of 
cooperation and understanding between 
nations and racial groups, were at one 
time the scenes of intense struggles 
between the groups which later set up 
the common political framework. 
Examples of this process include Switz- 
erland, Canada, South Africa and 
the United States of America. 

Thus the existence of tension and 
even wars between nations does not 
annul the possibility of uniting them 
in a common framework at a later 
date. Under the influence of the rapid 
technical advances of the era we live 
in, historical processes which formerly 
required long periods of time take 
place much more rapidly. The wheel 


of history turns faster today than it did 
a hundred years ago. 


| n the current international situation, 

when the Great Powers, and in 
particular the United States and the 
U.S.S.R., are struggling for world con- 
trol, the Middle East is torn between 
two opposing trends. One of these is 
the progressive trend towards the union 
of the area, expressing the desire 
of Middle East countries to overcome 
their political weakness and economic 
stagnation. This movement is nourished 
by ancient traditions and the common 
language, culture and religion of most 
of the nations of the region. The op- 
posing trend has as its goal the pre- 
servation of national and political auto- 
nomy and the maintenance of the status 
quo. This too derives its inspiration 
from the past, from the conflicts 
between the Moslems and the minority 
religious groups and tribal differences, 
and from the unequal rates of eco- 
nomic progress among the nations of 
the Middle East. 

“These two opposing trends, the fed- 
erative and the divisive, take on the 
form of a conflict between intellectual 
circles, who are inclined to favor union, 
and the small group of large property- 
holders and feudal rulers who are an- 
xious to preserve the social status quo 
and their unchallenged control of poli- 
tical affairs in their own countries, 
and who resist any infiltration of prog- 
ressive influences from the more s0- 
cially-conscious countries in the region. 

The existence of widespread differ- 
ences between the nations of the area, 
and the trend towards their elimination, 
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derive extra significance from the stra- 
tegic changes which have taken place 
in the area, in the era of the struggle 
between world powers. 

Since early times the Middle East, 
as the meeting place of three conti- 
nents, has been of tremendous strategic 
importance. The struggle for influence 
in and control of the area has continued 
for generations. In the 20th century 
the economic and strategic importance 
of the Middle East has increased with 
the discovery that the region contains 
about two-thirds of the world’s oil re- 
serves, and produces 20% of the world’s 
crude oil. 

In addition, the Middle East is the 
only part of the world where Soviet 
Russia is not bordered by socialist East- 
ern bloc countries or neutralist count- 
ries, such as Finland. Russia is there- 
fore particularly sensitive to security 
and military developments in this re- 
gion. 

This increased strategic importance 
turns every local conflict into a clash 
between the Great Powers. Armed hos- 
tility between Middle East nations is 
liable to threaten not only the peace of 
the region, but also the peace of the 
entire world. The resolving of internal 
conflicts and the development of the 
area into a united Middle East bloc, 
which will. serve as a neutral zone bet- 
ween the world powers, is therefore 
not only a matter of great importance 
for the region as a whole but a vital 
step in the achievement of world peace. 


T™ road from sectionalism to region- 
al union is not an easy one. The 
Middle East is an economic, social 


and political checkerboard. Beside oil- 
wealthy, thinly-populated countries such 
as Kuwait, Saudi Arabia and Iraq, there 
are densely-populated, oil-poor countries 
such as Egypt, Syria, Jordan and Israel. 
Industrialized countries such as Egypt, 
Israel and Syria adjoin countries with- 
out any modern industry whatsoever, 
such as Saudi Arabia and Jordan. 

Although Syria and Lebanon have 
attained a relatively high stage of social 
and political development, Saudi Arabia 
and Yemen are still feudal autocratic 
monarchies; Iraq and Jordan are mon- 
archies supported by military dictator- 
ships which suppress the forces of social 
progress; Egypt is governed by a military 
dictatorship with ambitions in the direc- 
tion of social reform. 

The diverse communal - structures 
existing in most Middle East countries 
are factors operating against union. 
Countries with a homogeneous popula- 
tion, such as Saudi Arabia, Yemen and 
Jordan, are bordered by countries like 
Lebanon which contain various religious 
groups kept at peace by a mutual poli- 
tical agreement. 30% of Syria's 
population consists of minority religious 
groups, and Egypt and Iraq also contain 
minority groups. 

These considerable racial and reli- 
gious differences should be taken into 
account when determining the nature 
of eventual Middle East union. But 
they cannot prevent union. In the same 
way that emotional, tactical and rheto- 
rical slogans will not further the cause 
of Middle East federation, the unde- 
niable obstacles in the way of this 
eventual goal will not be able to pre- 
vent its attainment. 








No federal union has ever come 
into being as the result of homogene- 
ous conditions in the various individual 
nations or in the area. Even today the 
gap between northern and southern 
Italy is enormous. The differences 
between the various racial and religious 
groups in India, between the various 
nations in the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics, between the Northern 
U.S.A. and the Deep South are equally 
striking. 

The success of the union of various 
nations and races into one economic 
and cultural framework is determined 
in practice by the economic and social 
development of the common organiza- 
tion. To the degree that this collective 
framework is able to solve chronic 
social ills and to raise the cooperating 
nations to a higher stage of social 
progress, it can improve the relations 
between the members of the federation, 
weakening the divisive factors and 
strengthening the federative trends. 
Thus the central problem in the crea- 
tion of a Middle East Federation is 
not the mastering of political weak- 
nesses and the establishment of a 
strong political bloc, which would 
constitute a goal in itself, but the 
creation of conditions which would 
permit the solution of economic and 
social problems within the common 
framework. 


Ww" are the area’s principal eco- 


nomic and social problems ? 
The most characteristic phenomenon, 
and one which is found in all Middle 
East countries, is the low standard 
of living of the majority of the popu- 
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lation, the low national product, 
the great difference between the wealthy 
upper classes and the mass of peasants 
and workers. 

In 1953 the annual per capita in- 
come was LE (Egyptian Pounds) 39 
in Egypt, LE57.5 in Turkey, LE106.7 
in Italy, LE239.7 in France, LE284.2 
in Britain, and LE799 in the U.S.* 

But even these significant figures 
do not reveal the true state of affairs. 
National income is the average bet- 
ween the income of a thin stratum of 
enormously wealthy individuals and 
that of millions of workers and pea- 
sants whose real annual income is con- 
siderably lower than the national 
average. 

The figures on land allocation of- 
fer further proof of the enormous 
differences existing between the various 
classes in agriculture, which is the 
mainstay of most Middle East count- 
ries. 

In Egypt, in 1952, 72% of all the 
landowners, or 2,018,000 families, own- 
ed 13% of the land — an average of 
0.4 acre each. 2,100 landowners, con- 
stituting 0.1% of the total, owned 
19.8% of the land — an average of 
550.9 acres each. 188 of these owned 
plots of more than 1,000 acres, the 
average in this group being 2,600 
acres. 

In Iraq, the Commisioner of Agriculture 
in 1952-53 mentioned the large land 
estates, without detailing their areas. 
Figures revealed, however, that 592 
estates were from 1,250 — 5,000 


* Syrian per capital income was similar to 
that of Egypt and Saudian income was 
less than half 
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hectares* in size, and 104 over 5,000 
hectares. 13 landowners possessed estates 
ranging from 12,00 to 25,000 hectares, 


and 21 estates between 25,000 and 


50,000 hectares. Five of these owned 
estates of 120,000 to 250,000 hectares 
and two more than 250,000 hectares 
each (or more than the entire cultivated 
area of Israel !). Despite the large 
amounts of cultivable land in Iraq, the 
social structure of the country and the 
unchecked activities of the landlords 
have led to a situation in which the fel- 
lahin are forced to rent land from the 
large landowners. The amount of rent 
charged can be gathered from the fact 
that a 1952 land law forbids a land- 
owner from taking more than half the 
value of the produce as rent. The land- 
less families who migrate to Baghdad, 
city of splendor and palaces, pay £1.5 
monthly (out of a weekly income of £2) 
as rent for the piece of land near the 
royal palace on which they erect their 
wooden huts. It is no wonder that the 
infant mortality rate is 25%, and that 
only half the children born in Iraq 
succeed in reaching the age of 10. 


The intensive 
which took place 


economic progress 
all over the world 
after World War II left its mark on 
the Middle East, and caused various 
important developments: the discovery 
and exploitation of the oil resources, in- 
dustrial development, irrigation of large 
tracts of land, the beginning of agrarian 
reform, thé broadening of educational 


programs and a rise in health standards. 


*1 hectare = 2.5 acres. 


Oo" is the decisive factor in the 
Middle East, and its importance 
has been heightened by the rise in 
world oil needs after World War II. 
The unprecedented production of the 
Middle East’s oil wells, combined with 
the low wages paid to workers, guaran- 
teed the foreign oil companies profits 
which were much larger than those from 
other oil-producing territories. The ave- 
rage daily production from one Middle 
East well is 5,000 barrels, compared 
with 225 in Venezuela and 12 in the 
United States. This is the principal rea- 
son for the huge investments in Middle 
East oil fields, the fierce competition 
for prospecting licenses and the political 
and military complications of the area. 
According to one estimate, during 
the 10 years betwen 1946 and 1955, 
$2,440 million was invested in the 
development of Middle East oil. 

The Middle East, which produced 
7.5% of the world’s oil in 1945, was 
producing 16.9% in 1950 and 20.9% in 
1955. The income of the Middle East 
countries from production, refining, 
transport and other activities connected 
with oil: production reached $940 mil- 
lion in 1956. Although in a sense all 
the region’s nations benefit from the 
presence of oil in the area, the relatively 
small incomes accruing to Syria and 
Jordan as payments from the pipelines 
crossing their territory, or to Lebanon 
from her oil refinery, cannot be com- 
pared with the colossal incomes of the 
oil-producing countries. 

The following table of populations 
and oil revenues illustrates the dispro- 
portions among the nations of the Mid- 
dle East. 








Country be gtr 
~ Bahrein 120,000 
Egypt 22,934,000 
Iran 21,146,000 
Iraq 5,200,000 
Israel 1,827,000 
Kuwait 200,000 
Neutral Zone 
Qatar 35,0000 
Saudi Arabia 7,000,000 
Turkey 24,112,000 








First place in the list of oil-rich 
countries is taken by Kuwait, with a 
population of only 200,000 souls. 


\° contrast with the huge incomes of the 

oil-producing countries, Egypt, whose 
population has grown from 9.7 million 
in 1897 to 19 million in 1947 and 
22.9 million in 1955, has been forced 
to execute development projects with- 
out having access to large amounts of 
capital. The situation in Syria is similar. 
The main problem facing these two 
countries is the urgent need to increase 
the area of cultivable land and crop 
production.Whereas Syria has large areas 
of uncultivated land awaiting soil ame- 
lioration, all the available fertile land 
in Egypt is exploited for crop produc- 
tion, and large irrigation schemes are 
necessary if this area is to be increased. 
The plan currently being executed calls 
for the irrigation of 59,000 hectares of 
land in the Nile Delta within three 
years, thus reaching a total of 126,000 
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DISTRIBUTION OF OIL IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Production 


Aproximate 
of Crude oil revenues 
Petrol 1956 in some 
( Thousands countries 
of metric (1955) in 

tons) £1,000,000 

1,507 3 

1,800 

20,156 32 

31,095 73.8 
30 

45,982 100 

1,676 

5,877 12 

48,201 100 
310 


hectares of irrigated land. The erection 
of the Aswan High Dam would increase 
Egypt's cultivable area by 30%. 

It is estimated that the total irrigated 
area in Syria rose from 323,000 hectares 
in 1945, to 508,000 hectares in 1954. 
This expansion of irrigated area was 
carried out primarily by private funds, 
only 48,000 hectares being developed 
under Government auspices. At the pre- 
sent time work is proceeding on the 
Ghab scheme, which will drain 26,000 
hectares and irrigate 650,000. Several 
small schemes are also under way. 

The Development Fund 
has made possible the utilization of 
the waters of the Tigris and Euphrates 
rivers, the construction of dams to pre- 
vent floodwater damage and the pre- 
paration of 320,000 hectares of land 
for irrigation by 1958. 

The figures of industrial electrical 
consumption are also of interest, as il- 
lustrating the comparative degree of in- 
dustrial development. 


Iraqi 
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USE OF ELECTRICAL POWER IN 
INDUSTRY (IN MILLION KWH) 


1950 1955 
Egypt 540 896.8 
Iraq 54.9 331.9 
Isracl 140.6 301.9 
Syria 27.6. 46.8 
Turkey 547.2 970.0 


7* cconomic and industrial develop- 
ment has led to the strengthening 
of the upper classes, industrialists, com- 
mercial circles and some members of the 
liberal professions, but has not radically 
affected the situation of the mass of 
workers and peasants, who exist on an 
extremely low standard of living. 

The agrarian reform in Egypt indi- 
cated a shift in this situation in the 
direction of social changes. But its scope 
was limited, and it affected only 7% of 
the total cultivated area. Nevertheless, it 
is of importance as representing the first 
attempt to change the land ownership 
situation of any Arab country. 

In Syria and Iraq, which have large 
areas of uncultivated land, one of the 
central problems is the allocation of 
this untilled land to landless families 
and the creation of new farms with 
Government capital. 

Any brief survey of economic deve- 
lopment and social problems in the 
Middle East must touch on the deep 
contradictions inherent in the area, and 
in particular the basic contradiction 
between the region’s potential economic 
power and the tremendous need for 
widespread development projects and 
changes in the social and_ political 
structure of the different countries. 


N° country in the Middle East is 

capable of solving its problems by 
independent action alone. The tasks are 
too great, the time too short, the 
capital resources available to each 
country separately too small. The fed- 
eration of all the States in the 
Middle East would lead to the realiza- 
tion of the changes necessary for econo- 
mic progress. 

Cooperation between the nations of 
the area will not only mean the con- 
centration of all the Middle East’s re- 
sources, but will make possible an actual 
increase in the agricultural and in- 
dustrial potential of the area. The com- 
bination of the oil-producing countries 
of the Arabian Peninsula and Iraq and 
the scientific and technological skill of 
Egypt and Israel, combined with the 
educational experience of Egypt, Leba- 
non and Israel, will greatly hasten the 
progress of the entire region. Economic 
cooperation will free countries from the 
burden of the arms race, and enable 
them to use their limited resources 
entirely for productive purposes. 

The Middle East will require out- 
side capital and technical assistance. 
But its appearance as an organized re- 
gional unit will permit its cooperation 
with both great world blocs, on the 
basis of the neutralization of the area, 
the elimination of all the military bases 
and the guaranteeing of the rights of 
countries dependent on the area (e.g. 
Western Europe’s fuel needs). This is a 
tremendous and visionary task, replete 
with difficulties, but its achievement 
opens the way to the greater future of 
the Middle East. 
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A PLAN FOR ARAB AGRICULTURE 


| he Arab minority in Israel numbers 
about two hundred thousand souls, 
of whom about one hundred and fifty 
thousand (75%) are found in the vil- 
lages, and about 55—60% obtain their 
livelihood directly from agriculture.The 
cultivable land belonging to Arabs 
amount to about 650,000 dunams. 
The crops grown include 502,000 du- 
nams (1954-5) of field crops, plus 
another 24,000 dunams of vegetables 
and 112,000 dunams of orchards. 
Ten years after the establishment 
of the state, the Arab village still re- 
mains in a condition of neglect. 
The Arab minority numbers more 
than 10% of the population of Israel, 
and possesses a high potential produc- 
tive capacity in spite of the backward- 
ness of tools and methods and the lack 
of cooperatives. However the sums allot- 
ted to the Arab sector in the budget 
of the Ministry of Agriculture are far 
even from expressing the actual pro- 
portions of the two sectors, in spite of 





ABDUL MAGID ZU’BI from Nazareth is an 
agriculturist active in Arab cooperation. 
He is a member of the Executive of Arab 
cooperatives affiliated with the Histadrut. 


the tremendous gap between the tech- 
nical development of Jewish and Arab 
agriculture. This last comparison does 
not mean to imply that the Arab pea- 
sant has not made efforts to increase 
production and to raise his standard of 
living. Particularly the past two years 
have seen a rise in the number of agti- 
cultural machines owned by Arabs or 
hired by them for specific tasks. At the 
present time Arabs own 108 tractors 
and 8 combines. The Arab farmer has 
also benefited from the general status 
of the agriculturist in Israel, and at 
least partially has participated in the 
progress made by agriculture in gene- 
ral. But these advances have been 
made in spite of discriminatory and 
short-sighted policies. 


LAND TENURE 


A large part of the land of the 
Arab villages are still held in com- 
munal tenure (mush’a). They have 
never been distributed to the peasants 
as permanent holdings, but are redivided 
every five to ten years according to a 
primitive system whose complications 
add difficulties to those arising from 
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the mush’a itself. The land belonging 
to a village holding 2,000 dunams in 
communal tenure might be divided into 
four blocks, each of which is again di- 
vided into two areas. If the number of 
landholders in the village amount to 
forty, then the village’s land is broken 
up into 320 different parcels of various 
sizes. 

The problems of the communal 
tenure are aggravated by the unequal 
distribution of land which is the rule 
today among Arab agriculturists. 

DISTRIBUTION OF LAND 











% of % of 

Size of total total 

holdings Arab ssn 

land a 

ation 

1—30 dunams 18% 50—60% 

31—75 dunams 29% 25% 
75 or over* 52% 16% 





Since the larger holdings are private 
estates, it follows that the 80% of the 
Arab agricultural population with less 
than 7 dunams per holding suffer the 
main brunt of the mush'a. 

As a result of the continuation of the 
communal tenure system Arab agri- 
culture suffers from the stagnation of 
techniques and methods of production. 
The small landholder is deterred from 
planting fruit trees or making other in- 
vestments in amelioration. The division 
of the land into small parcels which 
cannot be worked by machine and ac- 
cording to the contour makes erosion a 
constant menace. It is important, there- 


*Include 23 farms of over 500 dunams, and 
8 of more than 1,500 dunams. 


fore, that the communal lands be trans- 
ferred to individual tenure. 


WATER 


i is only when we compare the wealth 

of vegetables and fruit found in 
the markets of Israel at the present time 
with the scarcity of a few years ago, 
that we can realize the meaning of the 
fact that the area of irrigated land 
has been more than doubled in recent 
years. Today more than 750,000 dunams 
of a total of 3.6 million dunams of 
agricultural land are under irrigation. 
But in a few years, after the completion of 
the Huleh project, the reservoirs of Bet. 
Natufa and Kfar Baruch, and the diver- 
sion of the Yarkon waters to the Negev, 
the area under irrigration will reach a 
total of 1,800,000 dunams. 

But if we pass to the more than 
one hundred Arab villages scattered 
from the borders of Lebanon in the 
north to the Negev in the south, but 
concentrated for the most part in Galilee 
and the Triangle, we find that in most 
cases the villagers drink from ancient 
springs, or from wells which draw 
their water from the rains in the winter 
and dry up in the summer when the 
demands of humans and animals rise to 
their peak. 

In a number of the villages of the 
Triangle and Western Galilee new wells 
have been dug and water supply plants 
erected with credits by the Histadrut 
and the Government, and in a few 
villages water is even piped into the 
houses. But most of the villages are in 
need of clean and sufficient drinking 
water. The existing wells supply water 
sufficient to irrigate 20,000 dunams. 








The non-inclusion of the Arab vil- 
lages in the irrigation projects has been 
an added factor in widening the gap 
between the two sectors. It has caused 
the Arab sector to remain in its present 
backward state and allowed one of the 
chief potential sources of production 
within the State to go to waste. The 
conclusions therefore are that it is impe- 
rative that a detailed plan be drawn up 
for the improvement of the present 
wells in the Arab villages, and for the 
drilling of new wells, and that the Arab 
villages be included within the frame- 
work of the national irrigation systems. 
Governmental institutions will have to 
guarantee the credit necessary in order 
to permit the Arab peasant to participate 
in these projects. 


TOOLS AND METHODS 

he tools used in the Arab village are 
T added testimony to the backward 
nature of Arab agriculture. In most 
cases these tools are the same as have 
been in use for hundreds and even 
thousands of years. Motive power is 
supplied by horses, oxen, donkeys or 
manpower. The costs of production with 
these primitive means is higher than 
with modern machines. Here, too, 
changes can only take place with the 
aid of long-term loans from the Ministry 
of Agriculture, the agricultural banks 


and the cooperatives. 


The backwardness of his tools makes 
it impossible for the Arab agriculturist 
to adopt improved and more modern 
methods of cultivation or to raise his 
cultural and social level of existence. 


Though the quality of his produce is 
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sometimes better than that of Jewish 
agriculture, his costs of production are 
much higher. Compelled to market his 
produce at prices equal to or lower than 
that of the Jewish producer, the Arab 
peasant can continue to compete with 
the more modern technology only at the 
expense of longer hours of work and a 
lower standard of living. 

The basic solution can be found only 
in the establishment of agricultural co- 
operatives in the Arab villages, equipped 
with machines, credits and water to a 
degree sufficient to allow them to utilize 
their land to the maximum. 


But the Arab villages will not be able 
to benefit from the new machines with- 
out a sufficient reserve of progressive 
youths with technical training. One of 
the first aims must be the expansion 
of training facilities for Arab youths. 
This can be done by opening 
the agricultural schools to the Arab 
youth, by agricultural and technical train- 
ing in the kibbutzim, and by introdu- 
cing theoretical and practical agricultural 
subjects into the primary and secondary 
school curriculum. Perhaps the most dif- 
ficult part of the problem is the train- 
ing of teachers for these courses, and 
this problem must be faced by the es- 
tablishment of special short courses and 
seminars. 


As a sign of progress it is worth- 
while noting that 30—40 Arab students 
are at the present time studying in Israeli 
Agricultural Schools, and that in addi- 
tion, one youth group and seven agricul- 
tural training groups are being educated 
in kibbutzim of the Kibbutz Artzi Fede- 


ration. 
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LIVESTOCK 
paige to the livestock census of 
1953, the number of animals in the 
two sectors were as follows : 


cattle sheep 
19,000 
42,000 


Fa Arabs 18,000* 
Jews 35,000* * 





. Today there are about a quarter of 
a million head of livestock in Israel, 
48% of which are to be found in the 
Arab sector. But if we take into consi- 
deration such factors as breed, quality 
and yield, the proportions become very 
different. Most of the cattle in the Arab 
sector are of a local breed suitable for 
meat-production but yielding only small 
quantities of milk. The differences in 
yield between the Arab cow and the 
Damascus cow vary from 1 to 2 and from 
1 to 3 to 1 to 5 in comparison with the 
Holstein, the dominant breed on Jewish 
farms. 

The same situation prevails in the 
raising of sheep and goats. The Jewish 
sector has begun to limit the raising of 
the native black goat which is being 
replaced by the more productive Swiss 
and Damascus breeds. 

Livestock production remains, how- 
ever, the mainstay of Arab agriculture. 
The Arab villages supply the Israeli 
market with meat, wool, hides, milk 
and cheese. In addition both the Arab 
households and the Jewish farmers of 
eastern origin store large quantities of 
milk products for year-round use. 





*Includes 9,000 milking cows. 

**Milking cows. Recent years have also 
seen the growth of large herds of beef 
cattle. 


During the war the numbers of 
livestock and especially of cattle in the 
Arab villages decreased recognizably, but 
began to rise again after the establish- 


total 


sents head 
52,000 89,000 
20,000 97,000 


ment of the State. But without sufficient 
support from the Government for the 
development of this important industry, 
the Arab farmer was faced with obstacles 
which drove him again to limit his herds 
or to get rid of them altogether. Some 
of these difficulties were as follows : 

Pasture: Large areas of hill and 
mountain country were registered by 
the Mandatory Government as_ state 
lands in order to preserve them for 
reforestation or for pasture. With the 
establishment of the State, the new 
Department of Forestation assumed the 
exclusive control of these lands and re- 
moved them from use. Parts have since 
been afforested, others leased for pas- 
ture or cultivation, while in still other 
cases attempts at reforestation ended in 
failure. It is necessary that a detailed 
plan for the utilization of these lands 
be ;elaborated for every village and 
region. Land fit for pasture should be 
set aside for that purpose and improv- 
ed by sedings of more efficient plants 
which would make it possible for the 
Arab farmer to increase his herds and 
production. It would also be desirable 
to introduce some breed like the Here- 
ford in order to increase meat produc- 
tion. 

The goat: The Government has 
promulgated a law limiting. the raising 
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of goats in order to protect the young 
forests from over-grazing. Heavy taxes 
are levied on the owners of the herds 
in order to compel them to replace the 
goats with sheep. But this problem can 
only be solved in such a manner as to 
protect both the rights and livelihood 
of the raisers of the goats as well as 
the forests, especially after extensive 
areas will be set aside for pasture. 
There are hundreds of thousands of 
dunams of hilly forest land in the Ga- 
lilee which are fit only for goat pasture. 
It would be more worthwhile to set 
them aside for such use rather than to 
allow them to remain the private 
domain of the wild beasts and birds, 
and the Department of Forestation. 


FRUITS 

The Arab village plays an impor- 
tant role in the production of fruit of 
all kinds: figs, almonds, apricots and 
pomegranates, 70% of the olives 
(1955/6), as well as various other 
fruits. The total area planted to fruit 
trees in the State of Israel amounts to 
about 400,000 dunams, including 225,000 
dunams of citrus groves. The Arab 
share amounts to 112,000 dunams, 
of which only 2,000 are irrigated. Arab 
orchards are divided as follows: 


Olives — — — 88,000 dunams 
Vineyards — — — 11,000 ” 
ei 4” 
Almonds — — — 2,500 ” 
Carobs —-—— 700 ” 
Others ——— 5,800 ” 


It would be to the interest of the 
country as a whole, as well as of the 
Arab peasant, for the Government to 
take steps to encourage Arab fruit 
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cultivation. For that purpose it is neces- 
sary that the required budget be allotted 
and that long-term loans (at least five 
years) and instructors be supplied. Spe- 
cial fruit nurseries should be established 
under the supervision of the Ministry 
of Agriculture in the Triangle, in 
eastern and western Galilee and the 
Emek, which would sell the seedlings 
to the Arab agriculturists at cost price. 
In areas where water is plentiful the 
establishment of private nurseries should 
also be encouraged. Finally the Govern- 
ment must encourage the Arab farmer, 
who has so far been reluctant to do 
so, to plant citrus fruits. 


OLIVES 

a olive tree is one of the main- 

stays of the Arab peasant’s income 
and a staple of his diet. 90,000 
dunams of the 112,000 dunams 
of orchards in the Arab sector are plan- 
ted to olive trees. The Arabs produce 
70% of the olives and olive oil of 
Israel. During the first years of the 
State there were many regulations and 
controls which limited the profitability 
of olive cultivation. Most of these con- 
trols have meanwhile been removed 
and olive cultivation is on the rise 
again. There is no question but that 
were export marketing encouraged the 
olive could become again an important 
element in Israeli economy and an 
important source of income for the 
Arab peasant. 


TOBACCO 
The area devoted to the cultivation 
of tobacco in the Arab villages came to 
52,000 dunams in 1954, and was con- 
centrated mainly in the Triangle and 
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the Galilee. More recently, because of 
surplus production, tobacco acreage has 
decreased: 24,000 dunams of tobacco 
were grown in 1956. The annual 
yield of tobacco in the Arab sector 
reached about 2,600 tons, with a value 
of about IL. 3,250,000. Jewish agri- 
culturists have begun to raise Virginia 
tobacco under irtigation, on about 
4,000—5,000 dunams. These yield about 
400 tons a year with a value three 
times as high as the local variety. 


Two problems must be solved if 
the cultivation of tobacco is to remain 
an important branch of the Arab eco- 
nomy : 

Prices: The price of the tobacco 
leaf varies according to region and qua- 
lity, from IL. 1 to IL. 1% per kilogram. 
This price does not meet the costs of 
production nor the labor investment 
necessary. A committee of producers and 
Ministry of Agriculture experts must 
be set up to determine a reasonable 
price for the product which would en- 
courage the Arab tobacco grower to in- 
crease his production and to improve 
its quality. 

Marketing: The same or a similar 
committee should be empowered to 
study and bring about necessary 
changes in the present methods of 
marketing the tobacco product. The 
producer must be enabled to sell his 
product after harvest and to receive 
full payment. Under the present situa- 
tion, the Arab peasant selling his tobac- 
co receives only a small advance pay- 
ment and then must continue to store 
the tobacco until the companies are 
ready to take the crop. In many cases 


the peasant must resign himself to re- 
duced prices and a reduction in weight 
before he receives his money. The 
claims of the tobacco companies of 
their inability to take the entire crop 
immediately after the harvest should be 
met by Government credit and the 
banks, instead of by compelling the 
Arab peasant to supply the companies 
with credit. 

Finally the cultivation of the su- 
perior exportable varieties should be 
encouraged on the suitable slopes, while 
the valley land yielding inferior varie- 
ties should be diverted to grain or 
other crops. 


THE COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT 
M ore than 2,600 cooperatives of 

various forms, exclusive of the 
central cooperative organizations, are 
active in Israel. The cooperative 
movement plays a primary role in the 
economy of the country and is found 
in the village as well in the city, in pro- 
duction as in consumption. The movement 
has served the country faithfully and 
has become part of the special atmo- 
sphere of Israel. 

Since the establishment of the State 
of Israel 130 Arab cooperatives have 
been incorporated, in the fields of agri- 
culture, industry, consumers’ coopera- 
tives and loan and savings funds. 62 
of these associations were affiliated 
with the Arab department of the His- 
tadrut, 12 to the “Haikar,”* and 29 
to the one-time Arab Workers Con- 
gress (Communist). 


* Cooperative organization of the private 
enterprise sector. 








Because of official neglect of the 
Arab cooperative movement, which was 
reflected in its 
central 


exclusion from the 
organizations and 
their credit and organizational facilities, 
most of these cooperatives remained 
only paper organizations. Of the less 
than 46 which have maintained their 
26 are affiliated with the 
Histadrut, 6 with the Communists, and 
a few are independent. They suffer 
from constant crisis and organizational 
difficulties. The future of the Arab co- 
operatives can only be guaranteed by 
affiliating them to the central economic 
bodies of the Histadrut and the coope- 
rative organizations, and by Govern- 
ment encouragement and credit. 


economic 


existence, 


DISPLACED ARAB POPULATION 
T hough ten years have elapsed since 

the establishment of the State, 
more than 15,000 Israeli-Arab citizens 
still live as displaced persons in their 
own homeland, scattered throughout 
various villages in the Galilee, in pro- 
ximity to their destroyed homes and 
lands which are now leased to others. 
The Government at one time made 
some improvised suggestions at settle- 
ment which were not accepted. At the 
present time the Law of the Acquisi- 
tion of Land, enacted by the Knesset, 
offers the displaced Arabs monetary 
compensation for the lands they lost 
(according to the lower land prices of 
1951), or alloments of land which do 
not exceed a maximum of 30 dunams 
per family. This allotment is less than 
minimum and insufficient even to sup- 
port the smallest family unit. 
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The problem of the displaced Arabs 
in Israel can be solved only by returning 
them to their former lands and villages 
or by compensating them with other . 
land, equal in area and quality, in 
the event that their former lands have 
already been settled. 


But there also are other Arab peasants 
who possess no more than five to ten 
dunams of land and who are compelled 
to work as hired laborers in order to 
eke out a livelihood. These peasants 
should be given priority in the leasing 
of land on the part of the Ministry of 
Agriculture. The present practice of 
leasing the land to companies or large 
landholders whose practice it is, in 
turn, to lease it to the peasants at 
exorbitant rates, as high as a third of 
the harvest, should be abolished. 


In general it must be part of 
Government policy first to supply the 
necessary long-term loans in order to 
settle the dispaced Arab peasants and 
to help them to develop their lands, 
and secondly to include them in the 
framework of the general plans of de- 
velopment. 


If sufficient attention had been 
given to the Arab village it would 
have been possible to double the yields 
of grain, fruit, olives, oil, tobacco, 
sesame, meat and wool and so to in- 
crease exports and to decrease hard- 
currency imports. It would in addition 
have given the Arab minority that feel- 
ing of permanence which it needs in 
order to be the bridge for peace 
between the Jewish people and the 
Arab world. 









































THE OPEN FORUM 


HERZL BERGER 


SEPARATISM AND NATIONALISM 


REMARKS IN REPLY TO BRIJEN K. GUPPTA 


| must confess it is not easy for me 
to argue with Mr. Gupta. A vocabu- 
lary of at least a few mutually under- 
stood concepts is a prerequisite for any 
fruitful discussion. Although I hope 
that we do hold many Socialist and 
humanist concepts in common, we have 
not as yet reached agreement on the 
terms involved in the subject of nation- 
alism in general or in the Jewish 
variant of that subject in particular. 

The concept of “artificial separa- 
tism” which Mr. Gupta utilizes in de- 
fining Israel is not a newcomer in the 
world of Socialist ideas, and the sooner 
it disappears the better it will be for 
nations both large and small, as well 
as for Socialism. Marx, as a young man, 


HERZL BERGER is a member of the Knes- 
set for Mapai and an editor of Davar, Labor 
Daily. Born in Minsk, Russia, Dr. Berger 
worked as a printer in Poland and Germany, 
and studied law and economics in the Uni- 
versity of Jena. In 1933-34 Dr. Berger was 
a member of the Executive Committee of the 
Poale Zion Party in Poland and editor of 
the Yiddish daily “Dos Wort’. Since 1934 
he has been active in journalistic and politic- 
al work in Israel, : 


attacked the nationalist movement of 
the southern Slavs as a movement of 
“artificial separatism” (although he 
probably did not use exactly the same 
term), and many of the early Socialists 
agreed with him. For that mistake the 
Socialist movement paid a high price. 
But in the course of time the Socialist 
movements of the non-independent 
countries of Europe not only adopted 
the demand for national unity and 
independence but actually took their 
place at the forefront of the nationalist 
movement of their peoples. Thus they 
chose the path of constructive national- 
ism, whose essence was not enmity to- 
wards other nations but rather the 
fostering of all the elements of national 
life, emphasizing in particular the de- 
velopment of the national culture. To 
their way of thinking, the development 
of folk language and culture was im- 
portant not only for nationalist reasons, 
but also for Socialist ones. It was a 
means of breaking the monopoly of 
the assimilated upper classes over cultural 
life and creativity. When their popular 
tongue was raised to the level of a 
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cultural language, the masses became 
the subjects and creators of their own 
cultural life. 


The use of the term “artificial sepa- 
ratism” for the derogatory definition of 
the nationalist movements of the smaller 
nations usually appeared in the writings 
of the Socialist theoreticians of the larg- 
er metropolitan countries, whose sove- 
reignty and right to national existence 
unquestioned. Intentionally or 
otherwise, this formula served as a 
theoretical and polemical justification for 
various forms of new imperialistic ma- 
no less dangerous than 
classic imperialism. Before coming to 
power, Lenin denounced such pheno- 
mena among the Russian Socialists as 
“Great-Russian nationalism.” 


were 


nifestations 


F or the carp the question whether it 

will be fried in butter or in oil is not 
one of vital importance. Similarly it 
makes little difference to the Sudanese 
fellahin and the nomadic tribes whether 
they are ruled by Great Britain or by 
Egypt (against whom the Sudanese have 
revolted generation after generation). It 
is not unlikely that Egyptian imperialism 
is more dangerous for Sudan than the 
British variety. England is far away, 
her colonial empire is disintegrating and 
her imperialism is in constant retreat. 
Mighty forces, the Soviet bloc on the 
one hand and the liberated nations of 
Asia and Africa on the other, are con- 
tinually endeavouring to sap her strength 
and to hasten her demise. Egypt, on 
the other hand, is situated on the border 
of Sudan. Her force is young and con- 
stantly expanding. Experience teaches, 
moreover, that she has little ground to 


fear hindrance of any kind from Peking, 
Moscow or Bandung. 

The truth is that many Jews, too, 
were opposed to “artificial separatism.” 
It is also true that many of them, 
especially from among the higher social 
strata, succeeded in becoming totally 
assimilated into non-Jewish society. In 
the period of rising European capitalism, 
when most of the peoples amongst 
whom the Jews dwelt were not prepared 
to fill their new economic tasks, the 
Jews supplied that lack. They were 
able to do so because most of them 
were city dwellers, familiar with the 
economic trades and services then be- 
coming more important, and also be- 
cause their bonds to the old regime 
were looser. This was the period of 
Jewish emancipation in Europe and of 
rapid and progressive assimilation. How- 
ever, when capitalism became more 
firmly rooted and the dominant popu- 
lation had succeeded in producing a 
sufficient number or even a surplus of 
capitalist elements, the Jews became 
superfluous and undesirable competitors. 
A similar development, though with 
certain differences, took place during 
the forty years of the Soviet regime in 
the U.S.S.R. In the period of the estab- 
lishment of the regime, when the other 
peoples of the U.S.S.R. were not yet 
ready to supply the necessary personnel 
to take the place of the Russian intelli- 
gentsia (which had in the main been 
opposed to the new regime), all the 
doors were opened before the Jews. 
As the new system became more firmly 
entrenched and.a strata of intellectuals 
appeared among the Russian people and 
the other territorial peoples of the 
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U.S.S.R., the Jews became superfluous 
and undesirable competitors and the 
process of closing the doors began. 
This process of absorption and ejec- 
tion in European capitalism ended with 
the annihilation of six million men, 
women and children, a third of world 
Jewry. Neither the Jews nor the non- 
Jews who had argued the “Jewish” 
problem foresaw this outcome. There 
were many who clung to the ideas of 
the period of early capitalism and pro- 
posed that the Jews give up their 
national and cultural identity in favour 
of assimilation among the people of 
Europe. They regarded the Jewish 
nationalist movement — Zionism — as 
“artificial separatism,” and actively op- 
posed it. The Jews who did so paid a 
terrible price for their mistake. A non- 
Jewish teacher of Marxist theory, Karl 
Kautsky, wrote in 1930, during an 
argument with Jewish Socialist Zionists: 
“Zionism transfers Jews from east and 
south European countries, where pog- 
roms are a thing of the past, to Israel, 
where pogroms are now taking place.” 
These words, which I quote from mem- 
ory, were written only three years 
before Hitler came to power and only 
ten years before the final slaughter. 
We cannot blame Karl Kautsky for 
having failed to foresee the future. Even 
as learned and capable a Marxist as he 
was not obliged to be a prophet, and 
he wrote these words thirteen years 
before Auschwitz and Maidanek. Mr. 
Gupta, writing thirteen years after Au- 
schwitz, finds it necessary to use quota- 
tion marks when writing about “perse- 
cuted” Jews. I don’t know how many 
millions more would have to be slaugh- 


tered before Mr. Gupta, the humanist, 
would feel justified in removing the 
quotation marks.. 

We, however, cannot forget what 
happened nor can we help drawing 
conclusions from the historic facts. It 
was not easy for the Jews to immigrate 
to Israel either before or after the 
catastrophe. There were the British im- 
migration restrictions; there was and 
still remains the Soviet prohibition 
against immigration from Russia. The 
Jews who came to Israel, however, 
were saved, whereas most of those who 
remained in Europe went to their death. 


O' course it is possible to say: all that 
happened in Europe; what does it 
have to do with Asia ? I deny this ap- 
proach in general, at any rate among 
humanists and Socialists. But the Jew- 
ish problem is not only a European 
problem. The problem of the existence 
of the Jewish nation and its culture is 
almost universal. It embraces almost all 
of Europe, America and Australia, nor- 
thern Asia (western and eastern) and 
North and South Africa. It is not only 
a question of national existence or of 
national culture. Even in the countries 
of Asia and Africa the history of the 
Jews has not been idyllic. The common 
assumption that in the Arab countries 
and the other Moslem states there was 
no persecution of the Jews is only re- 
latively true. There was less persecu- 
tion than in Christian lands. But per- 
secution, which was not confined to the 
Jews alone, existed here as well, and 
has continued right down to recent 
times. 

The great Jewish emigration from 
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these countries to Israel is only partly 
due to the attraction of national sove- 
reignty. It is primarily the result of a 
feeling, both conscious and emotional, 
that Jews can no longer continue to live 
there either as Jews or as human beings. 
About 120,000 Jews from Iraq, for the 
most part destitute since they were 
forbidden to take their property with 
them, came to Israel in one year, and 
only a few thousand remain in Iraq. 
Many argue that this was a consequence 
of the establishment of the State of 
Israel, but that argument is incorrect. 
What happened to the Assyrians could 
have happened to the Jews as well. 
Many Iraqi Jews emphatically declare 
that their fate was different only be- 
cause the Jews, unlike the Assyrians, 
had a place of escape — Israel. 

For generations degradation and per- 
secution was the lot of the Yemenite 
Jews. Attacks upon Egyptian Jewry were 
not unusual. They were connected not 
with the establishment of Israel but were 
part of a general policy directed against 
all the non-Arabic and non-Moslem 
elements in that country. From these 
xenophobic attacks even the Copts were 
not immune, although the members of 
that Christian community, descendants 
of the ancient Egyptians, and constitut- 
ing about ten per cent of the total 
population, were part of the Arabic- 
speaking world and had played an im- 
portant role in the Egyptian movement 
of national liberation. 


he return of the Jews to Israel is 
therefore not only a movement of na- 
tional renaissance but also an act of 
human salvation. It is not only emigra- 


tion from Europe to Asia but also from 
Africa to Asia and from one part of 
Asia to another. 

There is then this historic fact: on 
the western edge of Asia there exists 
the State of Israel with a population 
of two million inhabitants, which takes 
in Jewish immigrants who believe that 
they cannot exist as Jews and human 
beings in any other country of the 
world. This is not a theory but a fact 
which must be faced. The world is not 
an exclusive club wherfe prospective 
members must meet the conditions laid 
down by the club committees. The 
world automatically includes every in- 
dividual living upon it in this genera- 
tion, and the right of existence is not 
a subject for negotiation. Asia, too, in- 
cludes, and without any prior condi- 
tions whatsoever, all the peoples living 
on the continent. It is obvious that there 
can be various national conflicts between 
Israel and more distant states, and also 
between Israel and her neighbors. 
There can be problems of the relation- 
ship between the majority in Israel and 
the Arab minority, which must possess 
the elementary right to enjoy all the 
privileges possessed by the citizens of 
that state. It is possible to assume from 
the outset that not all the Israel as- 
sumptions and claims are just. It is pos- 
sible to argue about that. But the first 
assumption in every argument is the un- 
conditional recognition of the existence 
and the right of existence of the oppos- 
ing side. This recognition has not yet 
come from the Arab states. This un- 
conditional recognition has not come 
from Mr. Gupta, either. If we must 
choose between existence and friendship, 
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we choose existence even if this choice 
appears self-centered or egoistic. 


fae is exactly what happened in the 

Sinai Campaign. The Egyptian dic- 
tator and his allies vowed to annihilate 
us. The Soviet bloc poured a mighty 
stream of the most modern weapons in- 
to Egypt. The Western bloc refused us 
arms. For opportunistic reasons the Ban- 
dung Alliance, from the very day of 
inception, decided in favour of the 
Arabs and against us. There was a threat 
to our existence —- a very present and 
serious danger. Our people has had 
enough of extermination in this gener- 
ation! One European nation, France, 
agreed to sell us arms. They sold us 
less than the Egyptians had received, 
but enough to save ourselves. It was in 
this connection that David Ben-Gurion, 
and I quote the entire sentence accord- 
ing to the stenographic record (and not 
the fragment which Mr. Gupta em- 
ployed), said: “From the standpoint of 
our existence and security in this period 
— and things change in history, nothing 
remains static — the friendship of one 
European nation which we have secured 
from July until the present is worth 


more than the opinions prevailing at 
this time among the Asiatic peoples.” 
In these words he expressed the feeling 
ot every man and woman in Israel at 
that time. 


Mr. Gupta makes many practical 
suggestions. These suggestions require 
critical examination in order to deter- 
mine to what extent they really favor 
the Arab minority in Israel, and the 
Arab refugees; to what extent they make 
for peace between Israel and the Arab 
states; and whether after the realization 
of these suggestions the State of Israel 
will still exist. But before we apply 
any test of this kind we must first 
determine whether Mr. Gupta uncondi- 
tionally recognizes the right of Israel 
and its inhabitants to existence, or 
the geographic fact that Israel is a part 
of Asia, and its corollary: the uncon- 
ditional membership of Israel in the 
family of Asian peoples. It is not our 
fault that this test has not yet yielded 
a positive conclusion. The style which 
Mr. Gupta employs in speaking about 
Israel, her people, her political parties 
and political leaders only emphasizes the 
negative result of this examination. 
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DAVID SHLOMI 


ISRAEL BETWEEN EUROPE AND ASIA 


_— has been a great deal of dis- 

cussion recently about two separate 
trends in Israel foreign policy. The 
first of these is the Asian, which em- 
phasizes the need for Israel to find its 
place among the nations of the region 
and among the states of Asia which 
have achieved independence since the 
Second World War. The second trend 
is the European, which argues that closer 
political, economic and cultural relations 
with the countries of Europe will best 
serve the vital interests of Israel. In 
reality, however, these two tendencies 
do not conflict. 

The aim of Zionism was not only 
the establishment of a Jewish State or 
the creation of a new society according 
to Herzl’s vision, but also cooperation 
with the Arab peoples awakening to 
a new spirit of activity after the de- 
struction of the Ottoman Empire. 





DAVID SHLOMI has written a great deal 
on political and social problems. He has been 
the editor of the “Haoved Hazioni’ since 
1945, and he is one of the leaders of the Pro- 
gressive Party and a member of its National 
Executive. He is also editor of publications 
for the Culture and Education Center of the 
Histadrut. 


Unfortunately, however, the leaders 
of the Arab national movement saw in 
the Jews not allies in their struggle for 
political independence but invaders and 
enemies. After the establishment of the 
State of Israel, and particularly after the 
signing of the Armistice Agreements, it 
seemed at times that the Arabs had 
begun to grasp the meaning of the 
Jews’ return to their homeland and to 
accept their intense desire to rebuild the 
desolation and to live in peace with their 
neighbours. 

A short time before the establish- 
ment of the State it had seemed possible 
that King Abdullah, a practical and in- 
telligent ruler, would find some path 
to agreement with the Jews in Palestine. 
Even before the establishment of the 
State, and again immediately after the 
War of Liberation, the Jews had 
established contact with Abdullah. These 
discussions might have borne fruit were 
it not for the intransigence of the other 
Arab States, which branded as treason 
every hint of contact, to say nothing of 
negotiations. 

For a time, too, Israel had placed 
some hopes in the leaders of the 
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WAFD, many of whom had come to 
recognize the strength of Israel and its 
constructive role. But these hopes, too, 
were disappointed. The WAFD failed 
in this, as it failed to wipe out corrup- 
tion in its own land, or to establish 
a truly democratic regime for the benefit 
of the masses of the people. 

Naguib’s rise to power, in turn, 
awakened new hopes, and Ben-Gurion’s 
dramatic appeal to General Naguib to 
work for Egyptian-Israeli agreement, 
since there were no conflicts between 
the two which could not be solved by 
negotiations, is still remembered. 

All these hopes were frustrated be- 
cause the Arab leaders had not learned 
to understand the new reality of the 
Middle East after the Second World 
War, and were beset by the dream of 
destroying Israel and driving its people 
into the sea. 


The cornerstone of Israeli policy has 
been, with scarcely any divergence of 
opinion between the various parties, the 
desire for close cooperation with the 
neighboring Arab states for the benefit 
of all the peoples of the region. To 
those who stood at the helm of the 
Jewish state it was clear that its develop- 
ment depended to a great measure on 
her relations with the Arab states in the 
field of politics, security, economics and 
culture. 

The political sphere: The inter- 
national situation which developed after 
the Second World War reduced the 
importance of small and isolated states 
and enhanced the importance of blocs, 
not only of the two world powers but 
also of the regional groupings whose 


influence has grown in the United 
Nations and for whose favor the world 
powers compete. Israel would be inte- 
rested in becoming a member, equal in 
rights as in duties, of the bloc of 
Middle East nations. 

Security: Peace between the Arab 
states. and Israel would have meant 
for the latter the possibility of diverting 
large sums to development and the 
absorption of immigration. The arms 
flowing to the Arab states are aimed 
to-day only at Israel. The funds invested 
in these arms could have found much 
better use even in the richest of the 
Arab lands. Further, it is clear beyond 
doubt, today, that, were it not for the 
arms deal with Czechoslovakia, Nasser 
would have received American funds to 
build the high dam at Assuan. 

Economics: Before the War of Liber- 
ation the Jewish sector of Palestine pro- 
vided an excellent market for the agri- 
cultural produce of the Arab states. 
Israel would undoubtedly have continu- 
ed to import this produce in exchange for 
industrial exports. One of the reasons” 
for the backwardness of the neighbour- 
ing countries, apart from the absence of 
capital for large investments, is the 
lack of technical experts. Israel could 
have been of great aid in filling this 
need. 

Culture: Close cultural relations 
between Israel and her neighbours would 
have served as a stimulus to the 
development of the cultural forces of 
both peoples. Such cultural cooperation 
is possible, and even necessary, in the 
fields of education, science, literature, 
art and sport. 

But it was not only the Arab states 
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which refused to recognize the presence 
of Israel in the Middle East; the newly- 
liberated states of Asia failed to under- 
stand the difference between Jewish 
immigration to Israel and English co- 
lonization in Rhodesia or Kenya, or 
French settlement in Tunis and Algeria. 
Fearful for their new independent 
Status, they saw in every newcomer an 
enemy and 


invader, threatening the 


sovereignty and autonomy of the 
peoples of Asia and Africa. 

Mighty India, which won the re- 
spect of the world for its struggle 
against the cold war and the division 
of the world into two blocs, has _per- 
sistently refused to establish diplomatic 
relations with Israel, although she has 
long since “recognized” her in theory. 
The Asian nations which met in the 
famous Bandung Conference agreed 
under Arab pressure to exclude Israel 
from the Conference and then adopted 
resolutions against her without allowing 
her to plead her case. 

Under the influence of this mistrust 
the members of the Afro-Asian bloc 
on many occasions yielded to Arab pres- 
sure and voted resolutions against Israel. 


The case of Europe was different. 
Though many Jews had been compelled 
to leave Europe because of the attitude 
of the population and the regimes, 
which had seen in them a ‘foreign 
clement,” the European governments 
recognized Israel and welcomed her 
establishment. And this was not the 
case of Western Europe alone, where, 
although in various periods the Jews 
had suffered at the hands of anti-Semitic 
groups, they had for the most part 
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enjoyed freedom and quality, or of 
Scandinavia, where the Jews had always 
been equal citizens under the law and 
in practice, and where both the Govern- 
ments and the population had done so 
much to save Jews from the Germans. 
Soviet too, the other 
countries of Eastern Europe, welcomed 
the establishment of Israel. 


Russia, and 


he countries of Western and North- 
ern Europe saw in the birth of 
Israel the hand of Providence, and a 
fitting recompense for the hundreds of 
years of suffering and tribulation in 
exile. This was also the view of wide 
circles in Western Germany, of all 
parties and classes, who were conscious 
of guilt and shame for the actions 
of their own people during the Nazi 
regime. The countries of Eastern 
regarded the emergence of 
Israel as the natural development of 
the national idea, guaranteeing to every 
people the right to self-determination 
and national autonomy. The Soviet 
Union was one of the first nations to 
recognize Israel. At that time both 
Gromyko, today the Soviet Foreign 
Minister, and Charapkin, both then Soviet 
delegates to the United Nations, en- 
thusiastically justified the right of the 
Jewish refugees in Europe to join their 
brothers in Palestine and to found an 
independent state. In later years, how- 
ever, Soviet policy has changed and 
the dependence of the popular demo- 
cracies on Moscow finds its expression in 
their branding of Israel as an aggressor 
and the tool of imperialism. But as 
soon as one of the Communist states 
frees itself to some degree from the 
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Soviet embrace, its attitude toward Is- 
rael changes and becomes more positive. 
This has been demonstrated in the case 
of the Poland of Gomulka and even 
in Hungary after the fall of Rakosi. 
Were it not for Soviet pressure, friendly 
relations with Israel would be the rule 
in Eastern Europe. Political and eco- 
nomic relations between the European 
countries and the State of Israel have 
been good, although there has been 
some restraint on their part due to 
the desire not to become entangled in 
the Isracli Arab quarrel. 

The repercussions of the Sinai Cam- 
paign brought the fact home to the 
countries of Europe that the Israeli— 
Arab dispute was not a merely local 
affair but part of the global conflict. 
This revelation was the chief factor 
in bringing about a European re-evalua- 
tion of Israel’s position. 

New developments have recently 
become manifest in Western Europe. 
The generations-old dream of European 
unity has come closer to realization. 
The first steps have taken place in 
the economic sphere, with the proposed 
establishment of the “Common Mark- 
et” and the “Free Trade Area,” in- 
cluding Holland, Belgium, Luxemburg. 
Western Germany, France. Italy, and 
in some measure, Great Britain. Since 
60% of all Israeli exports, and 80% 
of her exports, go to the 
countries of the “Common Market,” 
there is a growing conviction in Israel 
of the need to find ways of joining 
these new groups, which are intended 
in the future to embrace the countries 
of North Africa as well. 


citrus 


The Sinai Operation created some 
tension in the relations between Israel 
and the Asian countries. For many of 
them, still savouring the first. tastes of 
independence and embroiled in 
quarrels with their neighbours, (e.g. 
India—Pakistan), the Operation re- 
presented an Israeli conspiracy with 
France and Great Britain designed to 
solve certain differences by force. Even 
a friendly nation, like Burma, found 
it necessary to vote against Israel in 
the U. N. Assembly. 

After the abatement of the storm, 
however, and following the Israel _re- 
treat from the occupied territories, 
some of the Asian countries began to 
see the situation a little differently. 
Here, too, as in Europe and in Ame- 
rica, public opinion often leads the 
way. Part of the Asian press, some 
labor leaders and scientists, have be- 
gun to look to Israel as an example 
of the development of modern agri- 
cultural and irrigation schemes and the 
building of large housing projects 
and industries. They are attracted by 
the vitality and dynamic character of 
Israel's society, which has succeeded in 
building its state in spite of the numer- 
ous political, military, economic and 
social difficulties. Slowly but surely the 
governments of Asia are following the 
direction of public opinion. 

The State of Israel must gain sym- 
pathy in Africa, too. Were it not for 
the Egyptian atrocity-propaganda, we 
could establish normal relations with 
Ethiopia and even with Libya, Tunisia 
and Morocco. Only the desire to main- 
tain at least a semblance of solidarity 
with the Arab world restrains Prime 








Minister Borguiba of Morocco from 
openly adopting a more positive stand 
toward Israel. Despite the hermetically- 
sealed Arab boycott of Israel and 
Israelis, delegates from Israel were 
welcome guests at the Conference of 
the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions in Tunis last June. 
Israel has succeeded in establishing 
close relations with Ghana, the young- 
est independent state in Africa, and 
there are signs of future cooperation in 
many fields. 


The Prime Minister of India, who 
at one time supported Nasser un- 
reservedly, spoke out at the meeting 
of the British Commonwealth in sup- 
port of Israel’s right to free passage 
through the Suez Canal. To this may 
be added the recent statement by the 
Prime Minister of Pakistan, in which, 
with all its reservations, he said that 
the Arabs must accept Israel as an ir- 
reversible, if undesirable, fact, and sug- 
gested himself as mediator. 


We are witness also to a number 
of changes within the Arab world 
itself. As a result of the Sinai Cam- 
paign, Nasser’s star has paled and the 
bloc he built up has fallen apart. The 
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separation of Jordan, Saudia and Le. 
banon from Cairo will promote, if not 
immediate peace and an Arab—lIsraeli 
agreement, then at least quiet on the 
borders, and that may help pave the 
way to peace. The United States, which 
has gained a large measure of influ- 
ence in the region as a result of the 
acceptance of the Eisenhower Doctrine 
by many of the Middle East countries, 
must take upon itself the responsibility 
for finding ways and means for the 
settlement of the Arab refugees in the 
underpopulated Arab countries. 


— sees its future tied to the develop- 
ment of the region as a_ whole 
and to cooperation with the peoples 
of Asia and Africa. She hopes that 
with the passage of time all enmity 
will disappear and be replaced by a 
period of cooperation and mutual aid. 
But at the same time Israel must con- 
tinue to establish closer relations with 
the countries in Europe. It is our 
fervent hope that Israel will some day 
form a bridge between Europe, from 
which so many of her inhabitants and 
builders originate, and the peoples of 
the Middle East, of which she is a 


part. 
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RAMMANOHAR LOHIA 


NEW FOUNDATIONS OF INTERNATIONALISM 


NEW OUTLOOK is happy to publish 
articles on general world problems. We are 
sure that Mr. Rammanohar Lohia’s remarks 
will arouse interest among our readers. 


A" political parties in the world to- 
day live from hand to mouth in 
the sphere of international policy. They 
do not dare to think in long range 
terms. The menace of war or conquest 
hangs over them and they are there- 
fore permanently anxious to remove the 
immediate friction and apply surface 
medicines. But the world is basically 
diseased in its international relation- 
ships. Its foundations have rotted. New 
foundations have to be laid. This cannot 
be done by treating one or another 
surface expression of the basic disease. 

Political parties have chosen to 
become drum-beaters for their native 
governments, either for the one that 
already exists or the one that they are 
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striving to establish in its place. It 
would be no exaggeration to say that 
political parties loud-speak the needs of 
their foreign offices, though not neces- 
sarily of their present controllers. But 
they frame their resolutions as though 
they were all in office. They are afraid 
to think radically. They fear loss of the 
vote through too radical thought. They 
also fear that they may be unable to 
practise in office the radicalism they 
profess out of it. These two fears are 
interrelated. Fear of the loss of vote 
and anxiety over inability to practise 
theory stem from the single source that 
existing civilization has entered its 
autumn or even perhaps its winter. This 
civilization has become very old. It has 
built up heavy interests, which are 
manifold and are almost unassailable. 
These interests dominate thought, in 
particular international thought. Not un- 
less a political party has clearly per- 
ceived that the existing civilization must 
be replaced by another and that there- 
fore new foundations of human living 
have to be laid, would it be in a posi- 


tion to think of international policies 
in the long range. The decade after the 
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end of the last world war unfolded 
itself as though to illustrate this fact. 


Political parties of all hues propagate 
palliatives, never any enduring solutions. 
The most scemingly revolutionary of 
these parties, the Communist parties, 
concentrate their efforts on propagat- 
ing the need for great-power or four- 
power meetings and pacts for the aboli- 
tion of nuclear weapons. But never a 
word on the fundamental alteration of 
the international institutions of human- 
ity. 


Official socialism, whether European 
or Asian, is, if anything, worse than 
Communism. It has nothing new to 
offer. It does not cven venture to sug- 
gest amendments. It only yaps at the 
heels of the United Nations, sometimes 
like a dog that wants to attract the 
attention of its master. All its resolu- 
tions have centered round the United 
Nations and the current concept of 
collective security. It has nothing to 
say except that the United Nations 
should be somewhat more active in 
its resolutions and deeds. It is, so to 
say, an advertising agency of the United 
Nations, asking the advertiser to varnish 
his wares. Socialists in Europe have 
taken up certain additional items such 
as the liberation of Eastern European 
lands or sympathized with their refugees. 
Asian socialists have discussed local 
disputes and asked for cease-fires. Its 
resolutions on disputes among its own 
constituents have been laughable in the 
extreme. On the questions of Kashmir 
and Israel Asian socialists have nothing 
to offer, except that the disputants 
should confer and agree. Their resolu- 
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tions are hard to equal for inanity in 
all the history of the world. 

There are other political parties in 
the allegedly neutral countries, national- 
ist, conservative or pseudo-socialist, 
which have left their thinking on in- 
ternational their foreign 
offices. There are of course some parties 
which are attempting nationalist under- 
takings with profound international con- 
sequences. Such are the parties that are 
seeking to achieve national freedom or 
nationalization of exploitatory foreign 
capital. They are indeed laying founda- 
tions for a new world but only to a 
limited degree and indirectly. They are 
neither advocating nor practising any 
international policies which would re- 
form the basis of relationships among 
the nations of the world. 


affairs to 


S ome suggestions for changes in world 

relationships have indeed been 
made. Abolition of the veto in the Unit- 
ed Nations, for instance, is an amend- 
ment which doesn’t by itself change inter- 
national relationships even in a small 
way, but which is designed only to aid 
that group of powers which can com- 
mand an almost permanent majority. If 
those who are asking for abolition of 
the veto thought of world peace com- 
prehensively and basically, they would 
simultaneously advocate other items of 
reform in the United Nations Charter. 
Abolition of the veto, universality of 
membership and abolition of perma- 
nent membership on the Security Coun- 
cil or of the great power system are 
three inter-related items of Charter re- 
form. None of them is less weighty 
than the other. The achievement of any 
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one of them to the exclusion of the 
others may in fact cause further dete- 
rioration and only their joint realiza- 
tion can improve international relation- 
ships. But even these three reforms are 
not of a fundamental character, for 
they leave unaltered the national basis 
of representation in the councils of 
mankind. They would indeed make ra- 
dical changes in the composition of the 
decision-making organs of the United 
Nations, but mankind’s representatives 
would continue to be nominated by the 
different national governments. 

While political parties have refused 
to think of international policy except 
from day to day, there are certain 
groups who are groping their way 
towards the realization of the human 
crisis and the need to build on new 
foundations. Pacifists, liberals, some men 
of religion, world citizens, are trying 
at least partly and most often irrelevantly 
to go to the root by suggestions like 
the international registration of world 
citizens. Others are trying to "mondi- 
dlize’ their towns and villages, by 
voting for a declaration, which, 
though currently meaningless, might be- 
come important in the future, that 
these belong not alone to their nation 
but also to the world. The number of 
conscientious objectors is indeed not 
multiplying, but still they stubbornly 
tefuse to disappear. The conscientious 
objector is an outward expression of the 
fact that there are at least some who re- 
fuse to take up arms on behalf of their 
nations. Then there are those who be- 
lieve in world government. They are not 
quite clear as to what they expect this 
government to do and are often willing 


to remain uncreatively nebulous in the 
interest of compromise and numbers. 
But they do grasp the essential fact, 
formalistic in itself, that man must 
achieve an authority beyond the national. 

A section of these groups has thought 
its way through to the institution of 
the world parliament. Such persons have 
also made some ineffectual attempts at 
convening a peoples’ World Conven- 
tion. They want the element of adult 
franchise to become the key-stone of 
their structure. Man should be enabled 
to elect a world parliament in the same 
fashion as he today elects his national 
parliament. All international authorities 
hitherto have enjoyed only such powers 
as have been voluntarily granted to them 
from time to time by one or another 
sovereign national authority. Allegiance 
and loyalty have been given to national 
authorities and not to international ones. 
This could not be otherwise, for inter- 
national bodies consist of representatives 
of national governments and not of the 
peoples. Once the peoples of the world 
start electing their world parliament on 
the basis of adult franchise, they would 
begin to give their allegiance and loy- 
alty, in however partial a measure, to 
the international authority. 

Adjustment would not be easy in the 
beginning. Two authorities will clash for 
a hold over men’s minds and heads. In- 
cidents may also occur as a result of this 
clash. The international authority may 
for the time being go under, collapse 
and disappear, for it may prove to be 
the weaker of the two. But it will reap- 
pear. The clash between the king or 
nobles and the national parliament will 
be re-enacted on a larger scale between 











national governments and the world 
parliament During the earlier dash 
kings and nobles often won the 
earlier rounds. But the allegiance 
that they claimed over men’s 
minds slipped with each victory that 
they obtained. Men saw in the national 
parliament a more reasonable and desir- 
able instrument for self-government. 
They were therefore prepared to suffer 
and lose and then rise again in order 
to achieve this instrument. 

What seems to makes the eminently 
desirable institution of world parliament 
elected on the basis of adult franchise 
unreasonable is the accumulation of a 
type of historical dead-weight. Some 
nations are more populous than others, 
some fantastically so. India and China 
among the colored peoples and Russia 
and America among the white peoples 
would overwhelm all others in a world 
parliament. But in actual fact this danger 
is not as great as is feared. Adequate 
civil liberty and freedom of organization 
must necessarily be obtained before a 
world parliament can be elected. There 
will therefore be conflicting world par- 
ties, however loosely their national con- 
stituents are joined. World parliamen- 
tarians are likely in course of time to 
associate more with their kinsmen of 
mind and opinion in other lands than 
with their compatriots of race or lan- 
guage. This, however, is no sure gua- 
rantee, at Jeast not in the early stages. 
Adult franchise will therefore have to 
be cither reinforced or restricted. Rein- 
forcement can come through the institu- 
tion of a Senate or an Upper House, 
to which the existing nations of the 
world send equal numbers of represen- 
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tatives irrespective of the population. 
Restriction can come by giving weighted 
representation to areas of smaller popu- 
lations through regional groupings, and 
the like. 

What powers should the world par- 
liament possess ? These powers must 
necessarily be of a very limited charac- 
ter in the beginning, though not so 
limited as to deprive it of all meaning. 
There must be some powers of te- 
constructing and policing the world, 
and, above all, unhedged powers of 
debate. All national parliaments began 
their career through the right of debate, 
and their control over money, army and 
police increased as they debated. Never- 
theless, the question of a minimum 
of powers must be broadly settled. 
World parliament and its government 
must in the first instance be able to 
reconstruct the world economy, to im- 
prove agriculture or industry where such 
improvements are needed. 

The problem of policing may be 
similarly handled more or less eclec- 
tically, though certain broad outlines 
may be drawn. It would be both hazar- 
dous and wasteful to burden a world par- 
liament with large-scale armed forces. 
It must very largely depend on the 
power of debate to settle disputes. In 
exceedingly stubborn cases, it may de- 
pend on such allegiance as it can claim 
from national governments and the 
levies of armed forces that it can obtain 
from them. It may however make small 
beginnings towards the formation of a 
world force. National parliaments were 
achieved through clash and revolts and 
war. Kings and barons did not surrender 
their authority without a fight. There 
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is little reason to believe that nations 
and their governments, in turn, will 
surrender authority, even partially, 
without a fight. This is all the more 
true in view of the fact that national 
governments command the emotional 
allegiance of their citizens far more than 
kings and nobles of former times did. 
They will have popular support behind 
them in any conflict with the advocates 
of the idea of world parliament. Pe- 
titions therefore will be of no avail, 
at least not by themselves. Petitions 
made by national parliaments to their 
kings had to be reinforced by popular 
uprisings. A popular uprising which 
aims at installing a world government, 
against the will of the national govern- 
ment elected by popular vote, is diffi- 
cult to contemplate. 

The weapon of civil disobedience 
achieves an almost miraculous signifi- 
cance in this connection. If civil disobe- 
dience is carried out wrongly or for 
wrong purposes, it can only hurt the 
doer. But when used correctly, however, 
it has the unique advantage of changing 
the opinion of millions within a short 
span of time. Propaganda and instruc- 
tion alone take such a length of time 
as to cancel the aim. Voluntary suffer- 
ing by the more energetic advocates 
of a new and desirable idea attracts 
attention and changes the opinion of 
multitudes within a more reasonable 
period. Forces must therefore arise in 
all parts of the world to propagate the 
idea of world parliament and also to 
organize civil disobedience for its attain- 
ment. The actual start of such an in- 
ternational civil disobedience movement 
may come years after effective national 


parties have espoused the program 
of world parliament. But that day will 
be glorious in the annals of mankind. 


A’ aggressive presentation of genuine 
internationalism may begin to 
acquire adherents sooner and faster than 
most people imagine. Such a genuine 
internationalism must however be 
brought into immediate relationship with 
the day-to-day affairs of the multitudes, 
that is, with their national life. The 
temptation to limit this program to 
existing socialist parties must be resist- 
ed. In the first place, a new departure 
in man’s destiny should not be re- 
stricted by the attachment of a rigid 
label. Persons should be free to use the 
name of their choice, provided the in- 
ternationalism that they represent is built 
around the element of adult franchise. In 
the second place, in many lands the 
existing socialist parties have forfeited 
their authority to speak on behalf of 
the mass of their own peoples and 
they have almost never possessed the 
authority to speak on behalf of the 
peoples of the world. There are how- 
ever valuable elements among these par- 
ties, and these elements must be per- 
suaded to adopt the new program. The 
problem, however, still remains: which 
type of national thinking is to be asso- 
ciated with the internationalism of 
world parliament ? 


This question can best be answered by 
a simple statement of what an American 
or a Russian should currently do in his 
country. We assume that the hunger for 
equality is universal: equality in every 


sense of the term. Political craftman- 











ship consists in extracting such mini- 
mum and limited meanings of equality 
as would on the one hand be relevant to 
the existing situation and on the other 
bring about a significant change in it. 
Struggle against rising prices, equality 
for the Negro, socialized medicine, come 
easily to mind as national programs 
with significance for the current Ameri- 
can scene. They are only illustrations. An 
American party that is pledged to the 
achievement of a world parliament and 
at the same time to the solution of 
problems of equality, 
would acquire increasing meaning in 
the eyes of the American people in the 
measure that it intertwines its national 
and international objectives and pur- 
sues them with equal vigor. A Rus- 
sian, pledged to the _ international 
objective of world parliament, would 
similarly have to take up the national 
questions of civil liberty or special 
privilege. The question may be asked 
how questions of civil liberty can be rais- 
ed in a country where none exists. As a 
matter of fact, the answer is implied 


such national 


in the question. Ignorance concern- 
ing man’s spirit and its infinite 
capacity to revolt has distorted 


man’s vision. Not even totalitarianism 
can crush this spirit wholly or for all 
time. Ideas travel. Even when they do 
not, the contemporary scene affects all 
men somewhat similarly in all lands. 
Where civil liberty does not exist, 
these ideas lie dormant and unclear in 
man’s soul, to sprout at even the re- 
mote rustle of a debate. Furthermore, 
when nationally effective parties pled- 
ged to the institution of a world par- 
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liament begin to operate in other parts 
of the world, the news must spread 
to Russia and similar lands. 


nternational groups of opinion already 
| committed to the 
national 


reduction of 
authority find it somewhat 
embarassing to take up national ques- 
tions and sometimes even to put a 
concrete meaning into their internation- 
alism. They suffer from a mistaken 
notion that their influence would di- 
minish if they did so. They should 
now realize that collections of pious 
opinions are of no value, even if such 
opinions are expressed by men in posi- 
tions of authority. It is true that a time 
may come when the existing parties, 
socialist, communist or republican, may 
begin to be disturbed by internal mino- 
rities of advocates of world parliament. 
But such a minority and the irritation 
that it may cause its parent body would 
largely be the consequence of the ap- 
pearance of a new political party based 
on the intertwined objectives of na- 
tional equality and world parliament. 
Such a party must come into existence 
in all lands, though its international 
unity may take time to mature. World 
conferences have become so expensive 
and otherwise so difficult that they are 
rarely held without governmental or 
semi-governmental patronage. Elements 
that desire a revolutionary reform of 
international relationships must content 
themselves at least in the beginning 
with correspondence and the spread of 
ideas. When they take root in their 
national soil, the time for a. world 
combination will have come. 
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YA’AKOV MAJUS 





CAN PEACE BE INDIVISIBLE ? 


T* patticipation of the forces of 
peace in Israel in the general strug- 
gle of the Middle Eastern and Asian 
countries for national independence is an 
important problem, deserving of closer 
study.. Unfortunately, Israel’s efforts in 
this direction have been marked by a 
long series of struggles, accompanied by 
intense hopes and bitter disappoint- 
ments. The following notes are intended 
as a survey of some of the problems 
encountered, in particular in connection 
with the World Peace Movement. 

Ever since the establishment of the 
World Peace Movement, its activities 
have evoked interest and sympathy 
among the population of Israel. Large 
numbers of Israel citizens answered the 
call of the Israel branch of the World 
Peace Movement and identified them- 


_ Selves with the world-wide struggle for 


peace. 40% of Israel's adult population 
signed the Stockholm Peace Petition, 


YA’AKOV MAJUS is the Secretary of the 
National Committee of the Peace’ Movement 
in Israel. He has participated in many inter- 
-fa‘ional conferences and conventions as a fe- 
presentative of the Peace Movement. He is a 
member of Kibbutz Gath, 


and 41% the appeal for a peace treaty 
among the Great Powers. They also 
participated in mass meetings and peti- 
tions against the rearmament of Ger- 
many, for peace in Korea and Indo- 
China, and in favor of the admission 
of the People’s Republic of China to the 
United Nations. 

But the inhabitants of Israel did not 
confine themselves to the political 
struggle for world peace. The local 
organizations of the Peace Movement 
were constantly on the alert for new 
ways of intensifying Israel’s cooperation 
with the peoples of the Middle East 
and Asian countries. Most Israel citizens 
understood that the creation of practical 
links with these countries would eventu- 
ally lead to the peaceful solution of the 
disputes and to Israel’s integration into 
the family of awakening Middle East 
and Asian countries. It was also hoped 
to establish contacts with progressive 
elements in the neighboring lands. 

Delegates from the Israel branch of 
the World Peace Movement participated, 
together with delegates from Arab States, 
in the Conference of Middle East 
Countries which was held in Rome in 
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September, 1951. This conference pre- 
pared the ground for the Peace Con- 
ference of Middle East Nations, which 
was scheduled to be held within the 
framework of the World Peace Move- 
ment’s regional activities. Israel repre- 
sentatives participated in similar meet- 
ings in Vienna (November 1951) and 
Berlin (July 1952). 

Unfortunately, the deterioration of 
the political situation in the Middle 
East and the strengthening of reactionary 
forces in some of the countries of the 
region led to the cancellation of the 
conference. 

The Israel public again manifested 
great interest in the departure of the 
Israel delegation to the Peace Con- 
ference of Asian and Pacific Ocean 
Peoples, held in Peking in the autumn 
of 1952. The report presented by the 
delegation on its return affirmed the 
achievements of the People’s Republic 
of China and the foundations of peace- 
ful relations between all Asian peoples. 
The Peking Conference raised the hopes 
of the people of Israel for closer con- 
tacts with the countries of Asia. 

The report on the situation in the 
Middle East, presented to the Peking 
Conference by the Iraqi delegate, Kasim 
el Samawi, was drawn up after con- 
sultation between all the Middle East 
delegations to the conference, and was 
approved by all these delegates, in- 
cluding those from Israel. At that 
period there was still full cooperation 
between the Peace Movements in the 
area. The efforts to establish contacts 
with the Asian countries influenced 
official Israeli Government policy. Dip- 
Jomatic and economic relations were 


established with Burma, and later with 
Japan. India recognized Israel, although 
the establishment of actual diplomatic 
relations was delayed by New Delhi. 
In the autumn of 1954 the first semi- 
official Israel good-will delegation visit- 
ed China, and the news of this visit 
aroused great interest in Israel’s public 
circles. 


|° a plebiscite held in Israel in 1954, 

43% of the adult population (both 
Jewish and Arab) signed a demand for 
direct peace negotiations between Israel 
and the Arab states without any prior 
conditions, and expressed opposition to 
Israel’s participation in any aggressive 
regional pact. It would be difficult to 
find a better example of a concrete 
popular anti-imperialist struggle, adapt- 
ed to national and regional conditions, 
than this widely-supported public de- 
mand. The first signs of calls for peace 
with Israel were displayed the same 
year in’ Jordan, Iraq and Syria by 
students, youth organizations and the 
Communist movements. Yusuf Hilmi, 
General Secretary of the Egyptian Peace 
Movement, and other Arab proponents 
of peace, demanded direct peace negotia- 
tions between Arab and Israel represent- 
atives. As a result, the recognition that 
the future of Israel lay with the peoples 
of the Middle East and Asia, and that 
this was a practical alternative to @ 
one-sided pro-Western policy, made 
headway in increasingly broader circles 
of Israel public opinion. 

But from 1955 a grave deterioration 
set in in the relations between the 
Arab states and Israel. The voices of 
moderation in the Arab world wert 
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silenced, and their place was taken by 
those who advocated an uncompromis- 
ing attitude of rejection towards the 
existence of the State of Israel and the 
tightening. of the political and economic 
blockade. 

Israel delegates were officially in- 
vited to participate in the work of the 
committee preparing the Conference of 
Peace Movements in Asia, and two 
delegates arrived at New Delhi for this 
purpose in April 1955. But on their 
arrival they found the door of the con- 
ference hall closed before them. The 
Arab delegates had threatened to leave 
the conference if Israel were allowed 
to participate. The organizers of the 
conference retreated before the Arab 
threat and decided not to include the 
Israel delegates in the deliberations, 
although these delegates had been in- 
vited and were already in New Delhi. 
In their absence, biased and one-sided 
resolutions were adopted on Middle 
East questions. 

This cpisode was a prelude to the 
Bandung Conference which also exclud- 
ed Israel despite all the efforts of the 
Israeli Government. Here, too, the direct 
reason for Israel’s exclusion was pressure 
on the part of the Arab governments. 
Thus these historic and important con- 
ferences, which might have been power- 
ful instruments for the advancement of 
the forces of peace and progress in 
Israel, and the attainment of peace 
between Israel and its Arab neighbours, 
became demonstrations of the boycott 
against Israel and its exclusion from 
the ranks of the nations of the Middle 
East and Asia. 

The New Delhi Conference elected 


a Committee for Asian Solidarity, on 
which. Israel was not represented. The 
Israel delegation to the Peoples’ Con- 
ference for Peace, held in Helsinki in 
June 1955, presented a memorandum to 
the World Peace Council, in which it 
denounced the discrimination against 
Israel at the New Delhi Conference 
and demanded Israel’s inclusion in the 
Committec for Asian Solidarity. The 
World Peace Council promised to re- 
discuss this question, but this promise 
has never been carried out, despite re- 
newed efforts on the part of the Israeli 
delegates to the World Peace Movement 
and negotiations with India and other 
countries active in the movement. 
These developments heightened the 
sense of disappointment among the 
masses in Israel. In a memorandum pre- 
sented to the World Peace Council in 
November 1956, Meir Ya’ari, President 
of the Peace Committee in Israel and 
General Secretary of Mapam, analysed 
the history of the crisis between the 
Arab states and Israel and concluded : 
“Such regrettable events as the boycott 
of the Israel delegation to the New 
Delhi Conference of Peace Movements 
in Asia (a boycott carried out under 
pressure from the Arabs), the exclusion 
of Israel from the Bandung Conference, 
again as a result of Arab pressure, 
and the passage of resolutions at these 
two conferences on matters concerning 
Israel in the absence of Israel delegates, 
has led to the mounting suspicion 
among the inhabitants of our country 
that even the forces of peace in the 
world are unwilling to take a decision 
in favour of direct negotiations between 
Israel and the Arab states, conducted 
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without prior conditions and without 
external pressure. The impression is 
inevitably gained that there does not 
yet exist the readiness to admit the 
justice of our claims and to include 
Israel in the family of Asian nations, 
in order that we may fight side by side 
with them for freedom and_ inde- 
pendence.” 


The Conference of Asian Writers, 
held in New Delhi at the end of 1956, 
constituted the latest phase in this policy 
of exclusion of Israel. The announce- 
ment of the forthcoming conference 
aroused great interest, and a group of 
prominent Israeli writers announced their 
participate. The ensuing 
negotiations between this group and 
the organizing committee of the con- 
ference, headed by the Indian writer, 
Mulk Raj Anand, for 
several months, but ended without any 
positive results. Thus Israel was again 
barred from participating in an im- 


desire to 


continued 


portant Asian conference. 


These facts, which demonstrate the 
extreme discrimination practised against 
Israel, have raised a disturbing question: 
what moral justification can there be 
for those Asian countries 
which have yielded to the pressure 
of the Arab nations who refuse to 
accept the existence of Israel, although 
she came into being as a result of 
a United Nations decision ? Can even 
disagreement with certain policies of 
the Israeli Government be reason enough 
to place a ban upon an entire nation ? 


neutral 


The five principles of peaceful co- 
existence, proposed by Pandit Jawarlal 
Nehru and Chou En-lai, and approved 


by most of the nations of Asia, 
guarantee the security and national and 
territorial sovereignty of every nation 
and its friendly cooperation with other 
nations. These principles were received 
with sincere enthusiasm by the over- 
whelming majority of the inhabitants 
of Israel. The same applies to the 
ten principles of co-existence approved 
at the Bandung Conference. The Israeli 
delegation, however, expressed its dis- 
agreement with the decision on the Arab- 
Israeli question, which was adopted in 
the absence of the delegation and rejected 
by the Israeli public in general. The 
people of Israel continue to believe that 
these principles have a universal ap- 
plication, and that they are valid also in 
the case of the Middle East, both 
with regard to a solution of the 
Israeli Arab conflict and with respect 
to the recognition of Israel’s rights to 
friendly relations with the other na- 
tions of resurgent Asia. 

It is difficult to understand why in- 
dividuals and organizations interested 
in the relaxation of tension and the 
advancement of peace do not call for 
peace negotiations in the Middle East. 
We on our part must continue to do 
so despite such recent setbacks as the 
resolutions of the Colombo Conference 
of the World Peace Movement. The 
peace treaties between Israel and her 
neighbours must be worked out around 
the conference table, in a spirit of 
mutual goodwill and with adequate 
safeguards for the rightful interests of 
both sides. If both sides sincerely desire 
peace, a compromise settlement can be 
attained. 

Usually well-informed circles report 
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the following revealing incident: About 
a year ago an important Polish diplomat 
visited the President of Egypt. In the 
course of his remarks he stated that 
Israel was an established fact and that 
accordingly it would be wise to enter 
into formal relations with the new state, 
as it was a Middle East and Asian 
country whose future was linked to the 
future of the nations of the area. To 
this Abdul Nasser replied: “What do 
you mean, an Asian country... they 
behave like Europeans...” with 
all the particular connotations attached 
to the word “European” by Arabs or 
Asians to-day. This discussion took 
place several months before the 
Sinai campaign. Perhaps Abdul Nasser 
is not alone in his opinion of Israel. 
Many individuals and organizations 
preach moral sermons at Israel, while 
simultaneously assisting in the rejection 
of her sincere efforts for peace and 
friendly cooperation with Asian nations, 
and in some cases even aiding the Arab 
embargo. But do the protagonists of 
independence and peace in the Arab 


countries believe that they will be able 
to attain these ideals for their own 
countries without entering into a peace 
settlement with Israel ? Does not the 
experience of recent years belie this 
stubborn illusion ? And can those Asian 
bodies which have been alarmed by 
Arab threats in the past continue to 
behave as if the principles of peaceful 
co-existence apply everywhere in the 
world except where the relations be- 
tween Israel and the Arab states are 
concerned ? 

No one who has any understanding 
of the current Middle East situation 
can possibly believe that there will be 
peace in the Middle East until the Arab 
states arrive at a full recognition of 
Israel’s right to exist, with all that this 
recognition implies. Many of the world’s 
leading statesmen and men of good 
will have already reached that conclu- 
sion. And the sooner public opinion 
in Arab countries and in Asia realizes 
this fact, the sooner will the long- 
awaited hour of peace between Israel 
and her neighbours arrive. 
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NADA TOMICHE 


CHANGING STATUS OF EGYPTIAN WOMEN 


he status of women in Egypt has seen 

considerable improvement since the 
establishment of the Republic in 1953. 
The growing emancipation of Egyptian 
women is all the more striking because 
it promises to put an end to centuries 
of suppression. 

The first public demands on behalf 
of the Egyptian woman were voiced 
by feminist and suffragette associations, 
the oldest of which, “The Egyptian 
Feminist Union,” was founded by Hoda 
Cha’rawi in 1923. In the face of the 
general indifference of the Arab world 
towards this question, this association 
sought official recognition of its de- 
mands, stressing its complete identifica- 
tion with Egypt's political struggle. It 
undertook social welfare projects, such 
as establishing dispensaries and workers’ 
restaurants in the poorer suburbs of 
Cairo. Aided by the feminist press, 
the Union finally managed to make its 
demands heard. 

During the period of the monarchy 
political rights were not accorded to 
NADIA TOMICHE is a young Egyptian 
woman taking her graduate degree at the 
University of Paris. 


women. But the justice of their demands 
was recognized even by many previously 
hostile groups and penetrated to the 
masses of the people, thus laying the 
foundation for future developments. 
Although the religious law governing 
personal status (shari’a) was not amend- 
ed, its interpretation tended to become 
more favorable towards women seeking 
redress and justice. In the 1920's women 
were permitted to obtain divorces from 
their husbands, and in 1923 the mini- 
mum age of marriage for girls was 
fixed at 16. 


After the Egyptian revolution in 
1952 further improvements took place 
in the status of women. On June 11, 
1952, the jurists of Al-Azhar issued 
a judicial promulgation (fetwa) which, 
in the name of God and Mahomet, 
formally condemned the granting of 
political rights to women. But after 
the revolution in July of the same year 
the Official Studies Commissions de- 
cided (on September 29) to grant the 
vote to every woman capable of read- 
ing and writing. Going even further, 
the Constitution, issued on January 16, 
1956, recognized women’s right to 
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employment and charged the State to 
assure to woman “harmony between her 
role in society and her duties in the 
bosom of her family” (Article 19). 

Liberal pressure became so powerful 
that even the traditionally conservative 
ulemas were forced to express favor- 
able opinions on the subject of female 
emancipation. For the first time in 
history the Sheikh of Al-Azhar agreed 
(in August 1956) to answer questions 
put to him by a woman journalist. Des- 
pite the attitude expressed in the 1952 
fetwa, he declared that “Islam grants 
political rights to women.” “But,” he 
continued hesitantly, “I personally con- 
sider her main duty should be the care 
of her children.” Another a/ema, Sheikh 
Mansour Ragab, a professor in the 
“Fundamentals of Religion’ Faculty 
(Ousoul al-Din) declared on March 26, 
1956: “Absolutely nothing in Islam 
forbids women to make use of such 
political rights as the right to vote. On 
the contrary, this right is accorded to 
her legally, as it is to men.” And on 
January 21, 1956, Sheikh al-Baqouri, 
Minister of the Wagqfs, or religious 
welfare funds, and a former member of 
the Moslem Brotherhood, stated that the 
woman's right to vote was a first step 
towards her eligibility for election to 
Parliament. 

The Egyptian press did not allow 
this volte face on the part of the 
Fuzaba to be passed over in silence. 
On the contrary, several ironic articles 
underlined the fact that ‘the current 
of life is stronger than the proclama- 
tions of religious jurists.” The respected 
journal Al-Ahram reminded its readers 
on October 13, 1956 that the slemas 


had not hesitated in 1948 to issue a 
stern fetwa prohibiting Moslem 
women divers from participating in the 
Olympic Games held that year in Hel- 
sinki and excommunicating any woman 
doing so. The wlemas have increas- 
ingly lost ground in the struggle for 
women’s rights. In 1956 a law limiting 
divorce and polygamy was drafted. On 
the other hand, the Assembly of 
Ulemas has succeeded in postponing 
the opening of the Institute for Girls 
in Al-Azhar from year to year. 


Frcourssed as she has been by official 

support of her efforts to obtain 
equal rights, the Egyptian woman has 
begun to enter into careers which until 
a few years ago were strictly forbidden. 

Women have begun to join courses 
of training for social workers, in- 
structors, teachers and administrators in 
government departments. Newspaper 
articles and speeches invited them to 
join these courses in ever-increasing 
numbers. Even the Egyptian army train- 
ed special women’s units. The attempts 
to develop a national culture will bring 
further opportunities. 

In September 1956, 84 women social 
workers graduated from the University 
of Alexandria. In 1956 this university 
had 1,230 female students and 11,655 
male students. The University of Cairo 
had an enrollment of 3,388 women and 
22,518 men, The Popular University, 
where people can study for a nominal 
fee, has 10,596 women and 22,494 
men in its 20 centers throughout Egypt. 
In 1956 the National Literature Prize 
was awarded for the first time to a 
woman — Mrs. Suhayr al-Qalamawi, 








author of the critical study on “Literary 

Art.” The press has encouraged women 

to present themselves at the polling 

booth. An official communication dated 

April 17, 1956, lists 144,790 women 

voters and 5,454,916 men voters. 

Even in the conservative area of the 
shari'a law, which governs the per- 
sonal status of Moslems, important re- 
forms are projected. On January 1, 
1955, the religious tribunals were 
abolished and civil courts empowered 
to deal with affairs of personal status 
(Law 462, 1955). The Family Com- 
mission attached to the Ministry of 
Social Affairs is currently discussing 
the following proposals for reform : 
1) Granting the divorced mother the 

right to keep her children until the 

age of 16 for boys and 18 for 
girls (until now the mother had 
the right to keep the children only 
until the age of 7 for boys and 

9 for girls). 

2) Divorce would not be legal and 
binding unless concluded in the 
presence of a cadi, after a final 
attempt at reconciliation had been 
made and with the provision of 
alimony if one of the parties were 
entitled to it. 

3) Polgamy to be limited to cases of 
sterility or incurable illness on the 
part of the wife. 

Yet in spite of these encouraging 
signs of progress, there are many ob- 
stacles to be overcome before the 
Egyptian women attain full indepen- 
dence. The middle class woman, in 
particular, faces grave problems. Al- 
though university and technical school 
education is open to her, the woman 
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graduate often finds it difficult or im- 
possible to obtain employment. The 
administrative and liberal careers are 
overcrowded with women. Those who 
do succeed in obtaining positions com- 
plain that the principles of equality are 
not respected. Further, the road to ad- 
vancement and higher grades is closed 
to women civil servants. 


Ev inside the family circle the 

middle class woman is not protect- 
ed. Apart from material difficulties 
and the birth control problem (which 
the authorities are attempting to solve 
by setting up birth control centers, 
against the strong disapproval of reli- 
gious circles), the percentage of divorce 
cases shows alarming signs of increase. 
In 1950 there were 272,795 marriages 
and 74,777 divorces: a divorce rate of 
20%. But in 1955 (until the end of 
September) there were 129,000 mar- 
riages and 46,000 divorces: a divorce 
rate of 35%. 


The divorce rate is thus rising 
while the total number of marriages is 
dropping. One of the limiting factors 
is the mahr, the dowry brought by the 
husband to the wife. Economic condi- 
tions in recent years have made it more 
and more difficult for prospective hus- 
bands to pay this sum. The only solution 
envisaged is the acceptance of a smal- 
ler amount as the minimum acceptable. 
In this spirit Sheikh al-Baqouri, Minister 
of the Wagfs, stated in May 1956 
that “according to Islam, the smaller 
the mahr, the more baraka (divine 
blessing) it brings.” 

The feminist organizations are at 
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present in the throes of disillusion- 
ment. This was partly caused by the 
absence of any clause guaranteeing 
women their political rights in the 
1956 Constitution. The Egyptian press 
launched a severe attack against the 
“perfumed feminists” who were incap- 
able of understanding the significance 
of Article 31 (which states that all 
Egyptians are equal in the eyes of the 
law, without distinction of race, reli- 
gion or language) and Article 61 
(which states that the right to vote 
applies to all Egyptians in the manner 
laid down in the law). President 
Nasser answered the feminists’ protests 
by emphasizing in one of his speeches 
that “the promised political rights have 
been granted to women in reward for 
their role in the national struggle and 
not because of any pressure exerted 
by feminist parties.” The authorities 
and the nationalist press encourage fe- 
minist associations to engage in philan- 
thropy and social welfare work, such as 
opening kindergartens and _ teaching 
hygiene to peasants. The Economic Lib- 
eration Association, a women’s group, 
organizes women workers and _ sells 
their products, in order to “respond to 
the call of the Constitution” and to 
participate in the movement of “‘soli- 
darity which underlies the Egyptian 
social order” (Article 4). Former ardent 
feminists, such as Mrs. Ceza Nabarawi, 
have decided that since the promulga- 
tion of the Constitution independent 
political claims for women are super- 
fluous. They call upon women in Egypt 
to dedicate themselves to social work in 
the general interest of the country. 

In August 1956 Ibrahim al Tahawi, 


General Secretary of the Assembly of 
Liberation, the only party in the new 
Government, suggested that the femi- 
nist organizations regroup themselves 
in one central organization under the 
banner of the Assembly. This General 
Union of Egyptian Women would en- 
able the government to coordinate 
their activities and guide the energies 
of Egypt's women toward constructive 
national tasks. 

Thus, concluded the authorities, 
harmful rivalries would be overcome 
and unity of action achieved. But the 
feminist groups have refused to be 
supervised and controlled by a superior 
authority which would gradually strip 
them of their liberty of action. Their 
protests were given nation-wide publi- 
city when Mrs. Doria Chafiq, President 
of the “Bint al Nil” (Daughters of the 
Nile), began a hunger strike as a pro- 
test against the “dictatorial govern- 
ment.” She was not supported by her 
fellow members of “Bint al Nil,” and 
in fact was expelled from her own 
organization in February 1957, and 
attacked by other feminists. Despite the 
outward show of censure, her act cry- 
stallized the dissatisfaction of the fe- 
minist groups. Since then the Govern- 
ment seems to have abandoned the 
project of an all-Egyptian Women’s 
Union. 


| es pressure exerted by working 
women is much more powerful 
than that of the middle class women. 
The Government, too, is more tolerant 
of working women’s demands. The main 
complaints made by these women are: 
1) According to the present laws the 








2) 


3) 


4) 


5) 
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working woman is not considered 
as being equal to a man but to a 
child, and is subject to the law 
of work concerning “women and 
children.” 

Even the few rights granted the 
working mother — maternity leave 
(15 days at half salary after 
childbirth) and other privileges, 
are theoretical ones. Employers 
frequently accept only single work- 
ers, threatening them with dismis- 
sal if they marry. If not dismissed 
at the time of her marriage, the 
female employee is often dismis- 
sed during her pregnancy by her 
employer, who does not care to 


accord her her legal privileges 
after childbirth. 
One of the most praiseworthy 


laws passed since the Revolution 
accords workers free medical care 
in cases of illness. But the preg- 
nant woman is not considered as 
being ill, and therefore does not 
benefit from this law. 
By law women are prohibited 
from working more than 9 hours 
daily. As the rest periods total 
one hour, the worker spends 
approximately 10 hours daily at 
her place of employment. She is 
not allowed to work at night ex- 
cept in special circumstances, but 
employers often exploit this loop- 
hole in the law and require their 
women employees to work at night, 
without paying them extra com- 
pensation for night work. 

In principle women and children 
are forbidden to work in certain 
occupations. But in practice women 


workers are employed in most of 
these occupations. Not being em- 
ployed in accordance with official 
regulations, they are paid smaller 
salaries than the 
quired by law. 
The women workers have deman- 
ded longer maternity leave and shor- 
ter working hours, the establishment 
of creches, “equal salary for equal 
work” and the participation of their 
delegates in the deliberations of the 
Work Consultation Committee, which 
will study labor laws and present its 
recommendations to the government. 
They point out that in Cairo, according 
to 1956 figures, 6% of all families 
rely upon the earnings of the mother 
for their income, and in 33% of the 
families the woman contributes towards 
the family budget. 


minimum -re- 


he Egyptian Government is, in theory, 

anxious to preserve the good- 
will of the women workers and has 
proposed various solutions to the stand- 
ing matters of complaint, not all of 
these practical. Thus in March 1956 
Abu Mughni Said, Director of the 
General Labor Administration, propos- 
ed that in order to enable working 
women to care for their homes they 
should only be employed half-time. 
Obviously the women’s organizations 
could not agree to this suggestion. 

Several Bureaus have been set up 
by the Government to deal with work- 
ing women. These include the Women’s 
Employment Office and the Social 
Planning Service. Various study pro- 
jects are being carried out. One of these 
would call for the establishment of a 
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chain of hospitals in several provinces. 
Four new training schools for nurses 
were opened recently in Cairo, Mansou- 
rah and Tanta. The possibility of setting 
up creches to serve working mothers 
is being studied, as is the possibility 
of allowing each woman 12 weeks 
maternity leave, of which 6 would be 
counted as her annual leave and be 
paid full time, while the remaining 
6 would be on half-time pay. 
However, the largest body of 
women in Egypt belong to the peas- 
antry: 4,000.000 in number, but 
largely unorganized, uneducated and 
neglected. A 1956 decree fixed the 
daily wage of a male agricultural 
worker at 180 milliemes (less than 180 
francs) and that of a female worker 
at 100 milliemes. Thus the woman 
peasant is discriminated against by Jaw. 
True, she has been given the right 


to vote, but as most peasant women 
are illiterate, and thus are ineligible 
to vote, this right is a very limited one. 

The chief progress in the securing 
of women’s rights has been made in 
the middle and working class, where 
women have been powerful enough to 
organize in defense of their liberty in 
defiance of the opposition of the 
ulemas. But the Egyptian feminists face 
another grave danger: passive obe- 
dience to an organization ruled by the 
Assembly of Liberation. The woman in 
Egypt can be satisfied with nothing 
less than the full attainment of all 
her political rights, including the right 
of election to Parliament. In the present 
stage of her evolution, eager as she is 
for liberty and education, for freedom 
and self-determination, the Egyptian 
woman has irrevocably abandoned her 
former inertia. 
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LET US BE FRIENDS 


This open letter was prepared by the Is- 
raeli delegation of Chalutz and Arab Youth 
for circulation at the Youth Festival in 
Moscow. 


Comrade, 

Not far away from my home in Israel there passes the border line. 
Beyond the border there is an Arab country. 

The same rain falls here and there. The same locust invades the 
corn. From the same water pool the flocks drink. 

Each morning when the sun rises I can see on both sides of 
the border workers who go out to their work, farmers on their fields, 
children on their way to school. 


They get up after a night of terror, and they shall go to sleep 
behind closed gates and barbed wire fences. 


Do not say — “It is not in our power to grant them a life of 
complete peace and security.” 


Do not say — “It is not in our might to put a stop to hate, 
to death on the border.” 
Say — “Peace will not come to our dwellings and fields if we 


shall not take the initiative into our hands and bring it to our thresholds.” 

The Israeli Delegation to the Democratic Youth Festival in Moscow 
has applied to the leaders of your Delegation and has invited you to 
a meeting. 

Do not say — “Words won't change things.” 

Say —- “There is no peace without human affection, without 
people coming together, without a talk face to face.” 

Do not say — “The time has not come, and not we the youth 
shall decide the fate of our countries.” 

Say —- “We are the people, this is the place, and this is the time 
to sow the seed of peace in the ficld of hate.” 

Tell your friends — “Let us come and mect them, we shall tell 
them our opinion, let us hear what they have to say.” 

And you will have done something for the sake of peace. 

Sow the seed of peace, and with time to come there will grow 
a peace-tree, bearing fruit, bestowing shade. 

A Member of the Israeli Delegation 




















ATALLAH MANSOUR 


TWO ARAB FOLK-TALES 


THE MADMAN 


oO" upon a time there was a wood- 
cutter who worked at his craft 
until he grew sick and tired of it, and 
made up his mind to go forth and 
seek a world where everything would 
be just and fair, and where he would 
not have to get up long before dawn 
every morning in order to chase a 
crust of dry bread all day long. 

So early one morning he rose. 
bade his household farewell and set 
out. He walked up hill and down dale, 
through fields and meadows and for- 
ests, until he came to a wood where 
he heard a voice calling. He went to 
the spot from which the voice came. 
There he found a lion lying on the 
ground and it asked him to come 
close. So frightened was he that he did 
not dare to refuse or run away. 

The lion said to him: “Where are 
you going, my man ?” 

And the woodcutter answered, “I 
am sick and tired of the way I have 
been living, for I have not found any 
ATALLAH MANSOUR, 23, was born in Jish 
(biblical Gush Halav). An agricultural 


worker, Atallah Mansour is self-educated and 
has written a number of short. stories. 


justice in the world. So I am looking 
for another place where God will be 
more merciful.” 


The lion smiled and said, “Hearken, 
my friend. If you do find it, then ask 
God to be good enough and tell you 
what my sin has been, that He has 
made me so ailing and weak.” 

The woodcutter promised to do 
this, parted from his friend the lion, 
and went his way. Ere nightfall he 
found a boy who was half-buried in 
the sand, and who sank deeper and 
deeper when he struggled to get out. 
Many people were gathered all round 
him and were weeping. The woodcutter 
greeted them politely. They received 
him very courteously and invited him 
to their homes. He refused, excusing 
himself on the grounds that he was 
in a great hurry. 

“All things will end well, God 
willing,” said the boy to him. “Where 
are you going, good sir ?” 

“I am sick and tired of my way of 
living,” said the woodcutter, “and I 
have despaired of God in my village. 
So now I am on my way to seek a new 
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place where God is more just and 
merciful.” 

“If you find it, pray ask him for 
me what my sin and transgression are, 
for me to be buried in this sand.” 

The woodcutter promised to do so, 
took his leave of the people in spite 
of their entreaties to lodge with them 
since it was so late, and he continued 
on his way. He passed through fields 
and meadows, he strode up hill and 
down dale. He made his way through 
forests and streams and did not rest, 
for he wished to find the place he 
sought. He went by day and he went 
by night, he strode on without grow- 
ing weary, he came to men 
ploughing the soil, who stopped him 
and asked him whither he was going. 

He told them his story without 
omitting a single detail and they asked 
him to find out why God did not 
bless their crops. He did not stay 
long with them, and after a light meal 
continued on his way, promising to 
seek enlightenment on their behalf as 
well. 


until 


Meanwhile Heaven above took pity 
on this unhappy creature and allowed 
him to meet a God-fearing sage. 

And the sage asked him: ‘Where 
are you going, my poor 
fortunate man ?” 

And the woodcutter told him brief- 
ly: “I could not go on chopping wood. 
I had to go on eating food. God in 
my village has had no mercy on me. 
Therefore I am on my way to seek a 
new life in a new place where I shall 
be understood in the way that God 
understands his creatures.” 

“I am a messenger whom God has 


and un- 


sent you. Return to your home, and 
ere you arrive the merciful God will 
help you to find better work and liveli- 
hood. Return, I command you,” said 
the wise man. 

And he likewise gave him three 
messages. 

On his way back, the woodcutter 
went to the peasants who were tilling 
the soil and gave them the tidings of 
God. “Find better tools and ploughs. 
Love your work and take an interest 
in it, and then you will have better 
crops.” 

The peasants rejoiced at his mes- 
sage and invited him to stay with them. 
But he was firm in his refusal, and 
only after great effort on their part 
did he decide that he would do well 
to, lodge a while with them, since he 
had grown very weary. 

Next morning they woke him up 
early and requested him to help in 
freeing a plough which had stuck in 
the ground. He saw that the good 
fallahin had taken his counsel. They 
were ploughing more deeply, for they 
were working with love and joy and 
faith. 

And indeed their joy grew great 
when they found that the plough had 
caught in the handle of a large chest 
filled with gold... How they rejoiced 
in the village ! And how they honored 
the woodcutter! They rejoiced and 
feasted. They invited him to dwell in 
their village and share their newfound 
wealth. But he refused, saying that this 
wealth was not destined for him. The 
peasants regretted that they could not 
persuade him, and accompanied him 
to the borders of the village lands, 
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where they parted from him in peace 
and friendship. 

Then our woodautter went to the 
lad buried in the sand, to inform him 
of the word of God: “Ask the for- 
giveness of your parents and hearken 
to their words, and you will be able to 
escape from this sand.” 

The joy of the parents was bound- 
less when their son succeeded in drag- 
ging himself out. They did not know 
how to recompense the woodcutter, but 
they invited him to stay with them 
and gave an account of him to the 
king of the land. Now the king was 
the boy's uncle, and he wished to make 
the woodcutter his minister for what 
he had done. But the woodcutter re- 
fused, saying that the task was not 
destined for him by God, and he must 
return home. 

Nor did he forget the lion. On his 
way he turned aside to the beast and 
told him the word of God: “It had 
to slay a man who was mad.” The 
lion thanked him and invited him to 
rest. To this the woodcutter assented. 
He sat down and described his search 
for God, relating the incident of the 
child and the ploughmen and what he 
had done for them; and how he had 
refused to accept their aid. 

The face of the lion grew bright 
and he laughed. “Come here,” he or- 
dered. “What hope have I of finding 
anybody more mad than you ?” 

And he struck him down with a 
single blow and went on: “You did 
not want to work, you thought that 
you would be given food without any 
effort; yet when it was given to you in 
thanks for your aid, you did not accept 


it. Great is God and just indeed. For 
now I have released you from all life 
and effort.” 

And the lion ate him up and grew 
well, and became strong and powerful 
once again. 


GRAB-EVERYTHING 
IS LEFT WITH NOTHING 


Ww" I am about to tell you hap- 
pened towards the end of the 


days of Ottoman rule, in the days of 
the war and the famine. A merchant 
set out to buy corn in the Hauran; and 
on his way he met a Turkish soldier. 

“Where are you going, you accurs- 
ed Lebanese!” roared the soldier. 

The merchant became dead afraid 
when he heard this, and in his heart 
he entreated Almighty God to deliver 
him. 

“To the Hauran,” he answered. 

‘And what have you to do in the 
Hauran, filthy one ?” roared the Turk- 
ish soldier. 

“I am going there to fetch food for 
my household, so that they do not 
starve,” said the merchant, trembling 
with fear. 

“Come here, and put your hands 
up,” roared the soldier. He began to 
search and found that the merchant had 
fifteen gold pounds. And he said to 
him : 

“Listen, my friend, if you want to 
remain alive, come and give me half 
the money.” 

The merchant was delighted to find 
that the soldier would rest satisfied with 
half the money, and was even willing 
to leave him alive. 

“Honored sir, take the half. Who 
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knows as well as we do how greatly 
you of the Government require this 
money! I pray you, take it, Master 
Turk.” 

The soldier took half the money and 
went his way. The merchant began to 
urge his ass forward, so that the soldier 
should -not be able to catch up with 
him if he changed his mind. And with 
reason, for he had not gone more than 
a few hundred paces when the soldier 
began galloping after him on his horse. 

“Here, listen! How did you dare 
to forget my horse ? Doesn’t he deserve 
the same as you ?” 

“Yes, my lord!” answered the ter- 
rificd merchant. ‘He is certainly entitled 
to his equal share. Come, and let us 
share the money again.” So they divid- 
ed the money once more, the soldier 
taking two pounds for every pound the 
merchant retained; and each one started 
on his own way. 

The merchant had only gone ano- 
ther few hundred paces, when the 
soldier came galloping down on him 
again, shouting : 

“Listen, cur that you are! If you 
want to go on living, hand over the 
rest of the money. What do you need 


it for? You are no better than the 
beasts of the field, and you can eat 
grass as they do !” 

The terrified merchant saw no way 
out. He took the five coins from his 
pocket and flung them to the ground, 
saying : 

“You are quite right, my lord. Here 
they are. Take them.” 

The descended from _ his 
horse to pick the money up. In that 
very moment, a flash of light passed 
through the merchant's brain. He pick- 
ed up a big stone, flung it with all 
his force at the soldier and hit him. 
Then he took his money back, mounted 
the soldier's horse and galloped away. 
And as he went he shouted : 

“Oho, soldier who had to grab 
everything. Now you are left with no- 
thing !” 

And he fetched wheat for his family, 
and they lived peaceful lives. But that 
Government, whose soldiers were rob- 
bers and whose police were all thieves 
and violent brigands, swiftly came to 
an end. 


soldier 


Translated by I. M. LASK 
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THE REBELLION IN OMAN 


he recent events in the Sultanate of 

Muscat and Oman, situated between 
the Arabian sea and the Arabian desert 
on the south-eastern tip of the Peninsula, 
have had repercussions transcending the 
usual quarrels among the sheikhs and 
the tribes, so frequent in that part of 
the world. 

The revolt has its roots in specific 
local problems, including the jealousy 
between the heads of the various 
tribes and the traditional enmity between 
the sedentary local population dwelling 
on the coast and the nomadic bedouin 
in the interior. The fire which has 
broken out in Oman during the past 
few years, however, carries a strong 
smell of the oil still hidden beneath the 
ground. The local quarrels would prob- 
ably not have taken on their present 
importance were it not for the British 
and American oil companies which, after 
dividing up the Persian Gulf area and 
the other parts of the Arabian Peninsula, 
are now greedily looking for new 
territories to exploit. It was the compe- 
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tition of the powers and the oil com- 
panies which fanned the flames. 

The outbreak of the past few 
wecks, injected into the 
fifty-year-old quarrels of Oman new 
elements which are perhaps decisive in 
determining the direction of the latest 
developments. 


however, 


The present war has broken out at 
a time when the Arab world is in the 
throes of a tremendous struggle between 
the forces of Arab Nationalism, which, 
under the leadership of President Nas- 
ser, have taken the offensive against 
the western positions in the Middle East, 
and those Arab rulers who have taken 
their stand at the side of the West. 
The quarrel which began during the 
time of Turkish hegemony over the ter- 
ritories which later became the Arab 
States has now taken on a new form 
and added significance. 

The Sultanate of Muscat and Oman 
is the largest of the sheikhdoms of the 
Persian Gulf and the Arabian Sea. To 
the north are found Kuwait, Bahrein, 
Katar, and the sheikhdoms of the 
Trucial coast (7 in number). To the 
south the sultanate borders on the 
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protectorate of Aden, and to the west 
it is closed in by the Saudian desert 
“A-rub’ al-kbali’” (the empty quarter). 
The sultanate has a population of about 
600,000 souls, and a total area of about 
200,000 square kilometers. The pre- 
sent dynasty has been in power for more 
than 200 years. 

British influence began to penetrate 
the Persian Gulf region at the end of 
the 18th century, at first by means of 
the East India Company, and later 
directly. The direct cause for inter- 
vention was the need to repress the 
pirates who infested the coast. The 
relationships of the sheikhdoms to Great 
Britain gradually took on the form 
of protectorates, though in practice the 
British have continued to intervene in 
domestic affairs, to overthrow rulers 
and to choose others in their places. 

The Sultanate of Muscat and Oman 
is the only one of the sheikhdoms 
which enjoys some degree of inde- 
pendence, formal though it may be. In 
contradistinction to the other principa- 
lities, it has signed commercial treaties 
with the United States, France and 
Holland, which have been in force since 
the last century. In addition the Sultan 
has not obligated himself not to sign 
treaties with other countries. It can 
also be added that the British agent 
in Muscat, who until 1950 was called 
“the consul and political agent,” now 
bears the title only of “general consul,” 
though he is subordinate to the Political 
Resident in Bahrein. The British flag 
does not appear at the side of the local 
emblem, as in all the other sheikhdoms 
with the exception of Kuwait. 

But in spite of these few manifesta- 


tions of independence the British main- 
tain full control over the chief branches 
of the state: the army, foreign affairs 
and finances. A unit of the British Air 
Force is stationed in the sultanate and 
the British also maintain another mili- 
tary unit called the “Oman Scouts.” 
The Minister of the Treasury is a British 
citizen and another serves as advisor 
to the Sultan’s government. 

A year before the outbreak of the 
First World War the tribes of the in- 
terior, led by the religious leader, the 
“Imam of Oman,” revolted and _ the 
Sultan lost control of these territories. 
The revolt was local and religious in 
character. The bedouins of Oman be- 
long to the Moslem sect of Abadia. 
The inhabitants of the coast, who 
besides Arabs, include Indians and 
Negroes, belong for the most part to 
the Sunnite Moslem religious sect. It was 
one of the series of recurrent rebellions 
in the Peninsula and caused no special 
repercussions outside the area. Accord- 
ing to the Sib Treaty which was 
concluded in 1920, the Sultan promised 
not to intervene in the domestic affairs 
of the Imam of Oman. 


T™ situation changed when oil was 

discovered in the Persian Gulf region 
and “various parties’ began to look 
towards Oman with interest. The first 
was Saudia Arabia, which took the 
Imam of Omam under its protection 
and supplied him with arms and money. 
With the aid of Saudia the Imam 
began a political campaign throughout 
the Arab world with the aim of winning 
support for his regime. The Oman affair 
thus became a quarrel between Saudi 
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Arabia and the Imam on one side, and 


Great Britain and the Sultan of Muscat’ 


on the other, and was connected with 
another dispute better known through- 
out the world — that of the Boreimi 
oasis. 

The Boreimi oasis is situated on the 
borders of Saudi Arabia, the Sultanate 
of Muscat and Oman, and the “Trucial 
Sheikhdoms,” about 50 miles from the 
Persian Gulf, and includes 8 villages 
with a population of about 25,000. Ac- 
cording to British claims, two of these 
villages belong to the Sultan and the 
other six to one other sheikhdom (Abu 
D’abi). Saudi Arabia, on the other hand, 
daims that the entire oasis belongs to 
her. The solution of this disagreement, 
like that of other boundary quarrels in 
the Arabian Peninsula, is very compli- 
cated since fixed borders are an in- 
novation in this part of the world. 
The smell of oil turned the dispute into 
a struggle in earnest. In 1949 King 
Saud presented a formal demand for 
the transfer of the region to his control. 
Negotiations between the British and 
King Saud were opened, the Saudians 
demanding a plebiscite of the local popu- 
lation. At the suggestion of the British, 
an International Commision was formed 
to find a solution, but the commission, 
which began its deliberations in the 
latter part of 1955, soon disbanded be- 
cause of lack of support from either side. 
The British then decided to act on 
their own. 

At the end of October 1955 the 
joint forces of the Sultan of Muscat 
and of Abu D’abi captured Boreimi. 
Seven weeks later, in the middle of 
December, these forces proceeded, under 


British guidance and with funds sup- 
plied by the Anglo-Iraqian Oil Com- 
pany, to settle their accounts with the 
Imam of Oman, Ghaleb Ibn Ali. The 
Imam’s fortress, Nizwe, was captured 
almost without resistance. The Imam 
fled to Saudia and the red flag of the 
Sultan was raised over the fortress for 
the first time since 1913. 

But the struggle over Oman began 
even before the Imam’s flight. A year 
before his exile the Imam, with the 
support of Saudi Arabia, had requested 
the right to join the Arab League, 
but because of the opposition of pro- 
British and anti-Saudi Iraq, which sup- 
ported the Sultan of Muscat, it was 
decided to leave the question open 
until further clarification. At the out- 
break of the Boreimi dispute the Arab 
League decided to take action, and the 
membership of Oman in the League 
was recognized in principle. In October 
1955 the League decided, in spite of 
the opposition of Iraq, to recognize the 
independence of Oman, but the dis- 
cussion on Oman’s membership in the 
League was postponed. This decision 
encouraged the Imam, but served also 
as a warning to the Sultan and the 
British, who resorted after a short time 
to the actions related above and drove 
the Imam Ghaleb Ibn Ali out of the 
territory. Following his expulsion, the 
Imam presented a complaint to the Arab 
League and demanded that Oman be 
immediately accepted as a full member. 
Iraq again was opposed and even invited 
the Sultan Sa’id Ibn Taimur to make a 
formal visit. Saudia, together with Egypt 
and Syria, supported the Imam’s de- 
mands. Support of the Imam was voiced 
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again at the founding conference of the 
Egyptian bloc last year, and under the 
initiative of this bloc the political 
committee of the Arab League voted 
to “‘support the efforts of Oman to free 
herself from the British yoke,” and 
sent the general secretary of the league 
to investigate the situation. 
B etween the time of his exile and 
the invasion last month, the Imam 
had made a few isolated sorties into 
Oman from Saudian territory. In the 
middle of July the forces of the Imam 
of Oman were rallied again, and under 
the leadership of the Imam’s brother, 
Taleb, returned to their homeland in 
force. About 1,500 rebels, equipped 
with light arms, overran large parts of 
the region and raised the white flag of 
the Imam again over the ancient fort- 
ress of Nizwe (one-time capital of 
Oman), on the trade route between 
Muscat and Boreimi. 

The British decided to intervene. 
The formal pretext was the Sultan of 
Muscat’s request for aid, but the British 
Foreign Minister, Selwyn Lloyd, admit- 
ted in the British Parliament that the 
intervention came because of “direct 
British interests.” Because of these in- 
terests jet planes were sent to bombard 
the rebels for a number of days. Re- 
ports mention large numbers of killed 
and wounded. British reinforcements 
streamed to the neighboring oasis of 
Boreimi. 

The “direct interests” in whose 
defense the British have intervened at 
the present time are obviously different 
from the “interests” which originally 
brought them to the eastern shores of the 
Arabian Peninsula. Then, during the 


18th and 19th centuries, the English 
came in order to protect the road to 
India. Today, after the loss of the 
Pearl of the Empire, a new interest is 
dominant — oil. 

The oil concessions for the territories 
of the Trucial Sheikhdoms were handed 
over to a subsidiary of the Iraq Oil 
Company. Twenty years ago another 
subsidiary of the I.P.C. obtained a 75- 
year concession from the Sultan of 
Muscat and Oman for the whole of his 
territories with the exception of Dofar, 
on the border of Aden, where an Ame- 
rican company is at work. It becomes 
clear, then, that the borders between 
the sheikhdoms, the Sultanate and Sau- 
dia (Aramco) are also the boundaries 
of the oil prospectors. In the light of 
the tremendous possibilities of oil on 
the coast of Arabia, the area has become 
the scene of stubborn competition be- 
tween the various companies. It is for 
this reason that it is so important for 
the British to bring rebellious Oman 
under the control of the Sultan, into 
the sphere of influence of the British 
companies. Oil has indeed not yet been 
found in Oman, but most experts are 
confident that the vital fuel is to be 
found here. 

It was not however a simple matter 
for the English to decide on interven- 
tion, and as in Suez, the operation was 
begun with great hesitation. The Eng- 
lish know that failure in Oman will 
mean the loss of the living space of 
the British companies, and perhaps 
even be the “green light” for the 
other sheikhdoms to exchange the old 
uncle for the younger and richer one. 
On the other hand success in Oman 
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could threaten the last of British posi- 
tions and hopes in the Arab east. The 
heavy jet-plane attacks on the Arabs 
of the desert have raised a storm of 
anger in the Arab states. It was not 
for nothing that the conservative Eng- 
lish paper, the “Observer,” advised the 
government to think twice about Brit- 
ish obligations in the southern part of 
the Peninsula (Aden, Yemen) and in 
the Persian Gulf region, and to adopt 
a new policy for the area. The Labor 
members who demanded an immediate 
discussion of the Oman question in the 
British Parliament argued that they were 
trying to save Great Britain from a 
second Suez. 

The dilemma facing the Americans 
is not less difficult. On the one hand 
the American oil companies are in- 
terested that their British competitors be 
displaced, and these interests are iden- 
tical with the desires of King Saud ; 
but on the other hand there are many 
in the United States who, in the light 
of the rising tide of Arab nationalism 
under the leadership of Abdul Nasser, 
which threatens the interests of the 
West in general, stress the need to stop 
Nasser, one of the men behind the 
Oman uprising. 

\W e have already mentioned that the 

present revolt in Oman differs 
from the previous revolts which so often 
afflicted the region. The revolt of July 
1957 differs even from that of De- 
cember 1955. Then the Iman was sup- 
ported mainly by Saudia, while at the 
present time, with the upsurge of Arab 
nationalism, Egypt has become the 
chief support of the rebellious Imam. 
It is not improbable that it was Abdul 


Nasser who forced the revolt on Saud, 
who must give his support, too, though 
he does not welcome it at this time 
when the struggle for the leadership of 
the national movement is in full force. 
The revolt in Oman can help President 
Nasser in his quarrel with his com- 
petitors. In his last speech in Alexand- 
ria last July he described the revolt as 
a segment of the Arab national move- 
ment from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
Persian Gulf. It is also not by coinci- 
dence that the propaganda office of 
the Imam is situated in Cairo. 

The Russians, too, speaking accord- 
ing to the Cairo line, have adopted the 
version that the revolt is a “broad 
movement of liberation from British 
colonialism.”” It is, however, still not 
certain that the Imam of Oman would, 
in the event of victory, abide by the 
Egyptian formula of “Arab national- 
ism,” instead of following the lead of 
Saudia Arabia. The probabilities are 
much greater that he will follow King 
Saud, but the Russians are going by 
the theory of “cast thy bread upon the 
waters...” in the hope of finding it 
again one day to their profit. i 

As we write these lines we are 
informed of the British military succes- 
ses following the heavy bombardment. 
The Arab states have attempted to 
bring the Oman issue before the Security 
Council but failed to win enough 
votes. Reports from Cairo now state 
that the issue will be raised anew 
before the United Nations Assembly. 
In any event, even if we assume that 
the rebellious forces have been defeated 
(which the Imam’s spokesman in Cairo 
denies), the end is still not in sight. 
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E. AVITAMAR 


BACKGROUND TO EVENTS IN SYRIA 


S ytia is considered by the Arabs and 
by students of Arab political 
history as the cradle of Arab national- 
ism. In the middle of the last century 
Syrian political leaders were the first 
to talk about Arab nationalism and all- 
Arab unity. But it was towards the 
beginning of this century that such 
Syrian leaders as the late Ibrahim Ha- 
nano, the late Sa’adallah el Jabri, Faris 
el Khuri, Jamil Mardam and the present 
President Shukri el Kuwatly became 
active in Syria and abroad for the poli- 
tical unity of the Arabs. These leaders, 
unlike those of Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon 
and Palestine, put Arabism and Arab 
unity above the local nationalism of 
each of the then existing Arab states 
and saw the future of the Arabs 
throughout the Middle East in an in- 
clusive union. 

Though the movement for Arab 
unity was limited to a few leaders and 
had no wide support amongst the Arab 
masses, either in Syria or in any other 
country, yet in Syria itself the aspira- 
tions for Arab unity were, and are 
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even now, much more rooted than in 
any other Arab state. It can be said 
that the number of people in Syria who 
would be ready to forego the political 
independence of their country for the 
sake of the general independence and 
unity of the Arab world is much 
greater than in any other Arab country. 


Syria was under the French Mandate 
for the whole period between the two 
world wars. The majority of Syrians 
never accepted foreign rule and this 
period was marked by constant risings 
against the French rule. There was 
little cooperation between the Syrian 
nationalist politicians and the Man- 
datory Government. In the midst of 
the Second World War in 1943, the 
Free French Government had to yield 
to the Syrian demands for free and 
popular elections and such leaders of 
the then existing National Bloc, as 
Shukri el Kuwatly, Sa’adallah el Jabri, 
Jamil Mardam and Faris el Khuri were 
brought to power. 


Throughout the existence of the 
Syrian state, whether during the Man- 
datory period or in the period im- 
mediately following the acquisition of 
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complete independence, Syrian political 
parties were no more than a handful of 
people grouped temporarily around a 
few political leaders whose policies were 
never clearly defined. The two main 
political groups were the Nationalist 
Bloc and the People’s. Party. Other 
small political parties existed, including 
the Communist Party, which had more 
definite political aims. 

The lack of clear local political 
platforms and the inexperience of the 
leaders in the conduct of the affairs of 
an independent state boded ill for the 
Syrian state on its acquisition of 
complete independence in 1946, when 
the last foreign troops left Syrian ter- 
ritory. The Nationalist Bloc, which 
came to power in 1943, lost. much of 
its support among the Syrian public 
because of this lack of a program and 
also because of the military failure of 
the Syrian forces in the Palestine War 
in 1948. These factors and the econo- 
mic difficulties prevailing in the count- 
ty led to political unrest which was 
reflected in frequent changes in Gov- 
ernment. 

Disillusioned with the civilian poli- 
tical leaders, military men began to 
turn their interests to political affairs. 
Thus the stage was set for an increas- 
ing degree of interference by the army 
in the politics of the country. Between 
March 1949 and February 1954 no less 
than five military revolutions brought 
to power such men as Husni el Za’im, 
Sami Hinawi and Adib Shishakly. These 


_ men, though moved by nationalist sen- 


timents, had no defined political pro- 
grams. There:is no doubt, too, that ‘the 
personal ambitions of these dictators 


helped -bring about their downfall. The 
last of this series of revolutions, which 
took place on the 25th of February 1954, 
deposed the all-powerful Adib Shishakly, 
who held the offices of President and 
Prime Minister. From that date. until 
the recent developments in Syria, the 
country was run by the officers, di- 
vided. though they were into groups 
and blocs. This explains the instability 
and confusion which has reigned in 
Syria ever since 1954. In the beginning, 
direct influence of the military cliques 
on the civilian government was weak 
for this same reason that the officers 
were divided amongst themselves. Un- 
til quite recently, rightist pro-Western 
groups, especially members of the 
People’s Party, were invariably in 
power. 

At present, with the rise of the 
leftist elements in the Army led by the 
Chief of Intelligence, Lieut.-Col. Abdul 
Hamid Seraj, political party life in Syria 
is almost at a standstill. Nevertheless, 
political parties do exist. 

The biggest party, with the largest 
number of members in the Syrian Par- 
liament, is the People’s Party. The 
majority of the leaders of this party, 
led by Rushdi Kihkya, are pro-Western, 
though the party also includes some 
leftist elements led by Abdul Wahab 
Homar. The National Party (to be 
distinguished from the National bloc) 
is led by the present Prime Minister, 
Sabri el Assali. This party is also split 
into two factions. Some of the leaders 
are pro-Egyptian and others are pro- 
Iraqi and thus pro-Western in outlook. 

Following in importance come the 
leftist parties. ‘The Arab Socialist Re- 
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naissance (Ba'ath) Party was establish- 
ed in 1953 by the amalgamation of two 
parties: the Arab Socialist Party of 
Akram Haurani (established in 1949) 
and the older Renaissance Party led by 
Michel Aflaq and the present Syrian 
Foreign Minister, Salah el Bitar. The 
principles of this party were thus de- 
fined by el Bitar, who is its Secretary- 
General: “...The party forms a strong 
link between socialism and Arabism 
and strives for the establishment of a 
socialist regime... Our socialism is an 
Arab not a Marxist socialism... Our 
main goal is the renaissance of the 
Arab nationalism and the establish- 
ment of socialism. These two goals 
cannot be obtained except by struggle 
and revolution. We cannot rely on slow 
progress or be satisfied with small, 
partial and superficial changes...” 
(published in an interview with the 
Egyptian weekly Rose El Youssef, Sep- 
tember 20, 1954.) The Party stands 
for cooperation with the Soviet Union 
and works closely with the Syrian Com- 
munist Party. It has many supporters 
in the army and among students and 
laborers. 

The Communist Party of Syria 
was established in the early twen- 
ties. Its activities were curtailed by the 
authorities until 1947, when it was out- 
lawed altogether, in accordance with a 
decision taken by the Arab League to 
ban all Communist parties in the Arab 
countries. The Party went underground, 
but its interests were served by some 
leaders who, though not Communists, 
work for Communism because of their 
hatred of the West. Chief amongst 
these was Sheikh Ma’alouf Dawalibi, 


one of the heads of the Moslem Broth- 
erhood. In the confusion which 
reigned in Syria and the growing 
leftist trend amongst the officers of the 
army, the party began to enjoy more 
freedom of action. In the last Parlia- 
mentary elections held in Syria, late in 
1954, the Secretary General of the 
Party, Khaled Baqdash (who, by the 
way, holds the title of the Secretary 
General of the Syrian and Lebanese 
Communist Party) was elected without 
any attempt being made to camouflage 
his candidacy as a Communist. Other 
leaders of the Party include Nassouh 
el Fakri and Ahmad Ahsan Muhaffel, 
but Khaled Baqdash is the only Com- 
munist in the Syrian Parliament. In 
fact he is the only Communist in any 
Parliament of the Arab states to be 
elected as such and is considered the 
leader of all the Communists in the 
Arab countries. 

As compared with the stormy years 
of 1949—54, and the abrupt changes 
in government brought about by revo- 
lutionary means, the years since 1954 
have been for Syria a period of slow 
changes, though not unaccompanied by 
murders, which brought into the fore- 
front a strong military group with 
extreme leftist leanings. It is 4 
moot question as to whether _ this 
“quiet "revolution was due more to 
the sincere leftist or communist aspira- 
tions of the ruling elements in the 
Syrian army and the national feelings 
of their civilian supporters, or to the 
confusion which developed in the 
Middle East after the rise of Gamal 
Abdul Nasser and his dealings with 
the Soviet bloc. 
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DAVID COURTNEY 


SEQUENCE IN SYRIA 


A Moscow announcement dated August 
6th told of a Soviet-Syrian economic agree- 
ment under which the Russians had con- 
tracted to help the Syrian Government build 
roads, railways, a hydro-electric plant and to 
cafry out drainage, irrigation and industrial 
projects. The agreement carried no political 
or other “strings.” On August 10th the 
Czechoslovak News Agency, Ceteka, gave 
details of an agreement reached between the 
Czechoslovak Government and an official 
Syrian delegation which had been confer- 
ring in Prague under the leadership of 
Syria’s Acting Defence Minister, Khaled 
Azem, This, too, was an economic agree- 
ment “on the basis of complete equality and 
mutual advantage.” The Prague report did 
Not directly admit that the agreement also 
covered the supply of Czechoslovak arms to 
Syria, but left that to be inferred. 


To start with, this was enough to set 
commentators wagging their heads and tap- 
ping their typewriters from one end of the 
western world to the other. 


Then, on August 13th, Western Govern- 
ments and commentators alike were informed 
that the Syrian Foreign Ministry had ordered 
the expulsion of three American Embassy 
officials, including the Military Attache, Mr. 
Howard Stone, for their alleged part in a 
plot to overthrow the Syrian Government. 
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The U.S. Government described the allega- 
tions as nonsense and promptly declared, on 
August 15th, that the Syrian Ambassador to 
Washington, Farid Zeineddine, was persona 
non grata. The Second Secretary at the 
Syrian Embassy was ordered to leave the 
United States by the following day. It was 
all most spectacular but diplomatic relations 
between the two countries, however difficult 
they may have become, remained unbroken. 
On August 17th it was reported that 
the Government in Damascus had dismissed 
the Syrian Chief of Staff, Major-General 
Nizamuddin, as well as two brigadiers and 
seven colonels, and had raised to the rank 
of Major-General a certain Colonel Afif 
Bizri and given him the post of Chief of 
Staff. Bizri had been described from Beirut 
as a “card-carrying Communist.” No sub- 
sequent evidence was brought out to prove 
this, Speculation, already at an excited pitch, 
was raised to new intensity when, next day, 
rumours that President Kuwatly had “fled” 
to Cairo were given the circumstantial valid- 
ity of newspaper reports, one of which be- 
gan “I can now reveal that President Ku- 
watly has fled...” In fact, of course, Pre- 
sident Kuwatly saw his doctor in Alexand- 
ria, visited his sister, conferred with Colonel 
Nasser and then went back to Damascus, 
But news from Damascus continued to 
be sketchy, Had the Syrian Government sold 
out lock, stock and barrel to that “‘inter- 
national Communism” referred to in the 
terms of the Eisenhower Doctrine? There 
had been reports of the blowing up of the 
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main railway connecting Beirut with Damas- 
cus and Amman; fears were expressed for 
the safety of the oil pipeline running from 
Kirkuk, in Iraq, through Syria to the sea. 
The Syrians were said to be building fortif- 
ications along their border with Lebanon! 
The Turks for their part were said to be 
concentrating forces against their frontier 
with Syria, fearing irredentist movements by 
Communist-supported Syria to recover the 
lost northern province of Hatay. Jordan, 
which has always suspected Syria of the 
intention of “swallowing her’, could do little 
more than ‘watch the situation”, whilst 
conducting a radio offensive, Israel, which 
also has a border with Syria, was oddly 
unalarmed. 


It is a little difficult to know with any 
precision what really happened. It is clear 
that the Soviets stole a march on the 
United States. It is clear that Moscow and 
Prague between them were able to offer 
the Syrian Government impressive credits, 
impressive technical aid and the necessary 
machinery for an elaborate plan to indust- 
rialize Syria and improve its agricultural 
potentialities, Syria had long been receiving 
large deliveries of Soviet arms and presum- 
ably would continue to receive them. As 
far as anyone can make out at present, all 
this had come about without any formal 
Syrian commitments to Moscow. At the same 
time, the relationship between borrower and 
lender obviously takes the form of a com- 
mitment and no one in his senses would 
expect Soviet Russia to commit itself to the 
heavy military and e-onomic backing of 
Syria unless in that commitment was included 
in fact if not in formality the balancing 
commitment of Syria to Soviet Russia. No 
one can follow a policy of “positive neutral- 
ism” towards his banker however generous 
the terms of his overdraft, 


Anyway, it became apparent that some 
Syrians, especially in the army, were bother- 
ed by the implications of their Government's 
deal with the Soviets and with Czechoslova- 
kia. The Syrian army claims, through its 
new Chief of Staff, to be non-political. But 
no one who remembers Husni Zaim and his 
technique, or Adib Shishakli and his, and 
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compares what happened at the instigation 
of those two army leaders with what has 
happened in Damascus during the first half 
of August, will feel disposed to take that 


claim seriously. The Syrian army has always: 


been political, For some time, whether by 
accident or design, a fairly even balance 
has been kept in the army between the 
“rightists’’ and what President Eisenhower 
has called the “leftists.” The removal of 
General Nizamuddin and some of his close 
followers has upset that balance and given 
control to the leftists. 


Whether these leftists are ideological 
Communists or not is hard to tell. One 
thing is certain. The Communist Party in 
Syria is probably the best-organized and most 
influentia! Communist party in the Arab 
world. Its leader, Khaled Baqdash, is a 
clever man who loves pulling strings from 
behind the scenes. He probably has more 
influence, at the moment, than any other 
civil political leader, It suits him, and doubt- 
less suits Moscow, to go on supporting the 
present Assali Government, which has the 
advantage -- rare enough among Arab 
countries today — of being based on genuine 
popular support. As long as the “leftists”, 
together with some who might be described 
as “‘centrists’, are left in political control 
of the situation, with the Communists ap- 
parently giving them loyalty, there would 
seem to be little popular reason why the 
Syrians should look the Soviet gift horse 
in the mouth. In spite of the influx of 
Soviet, Bulgarian and Czechoslovak technic- 
ians to Syria, the gift horse has not yet 
begun to look like a Trojan horse except, 
of course, to Syria’s nervous neighbors and 
io the Western Governments. 

To the Western Governments what has 
happened in Syria is equivalent, in the words 
of The ‘times of London, to a “political 
parachute drop behind the Baghdad Pact.” 
There is no doubt that if the Soviets should 
succeed in consolidating its hold on Syria 
as a result of such obvious benefits as may 
accrue to that country from Soviet economic 
aid, then the present policies of, for example, 
Jordan, Iraq and possibly Lebanon, will 
come under severe popular test. The Eisen- 
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hower Doctrine and the Baghdad Pact, 
whatever their political or deterrent useful- 
ness, are hardly likely to be taken by the 
general public of those countries as adequate 
compensation for all the good things, real 
and imaginary, which Syrian and Communist 
propaganda will tell as having come to the 
Syrian people thanks to Soviet aid. 

In other words, the West would seem 
to have lost the initiative in the Arab world. 
In some fashion or another it must try to 
regain it. How? One gets the impression that 
the answer is one that London and Washing- 
ton find difficult to give. The Americans 
are understood to have put their faith in 
their capacity to win back Egypt to the 
West or at any rate to a certain dependence 
on the West, and to be considering the 
possibility of increasing aid to Iraq and 


RASHID HUSSEIN 


Jordan in a manner that should produce 
conspicuous results. In any such contest be 
tween the U.S.S.R. and the United States for 
the favors of the Arabs through benefits 
given, the United States should be in a 
position to win, As matters stand at present, 
however, it is by no means certain that the 
United States is willing to enter the contest 
on such terms, If it should decide to enter 
the Baghdad Pact, that instrument would 
undoubtedly be strengthened from the politic- 
al and military -point of view. If it should 
decide to revise the Eisenhower Doctrine, it 
might find a way of putting sharper ‘‘teeth” 
into that vague document. But one cannot 
help feeling that something more than threats 
or deterrents are needed to meet the new 
situation created by intensified Soviet in- 
fluence in Syria. 


RING OUT THE OLD 


The Year is dead; come, mourn ye all: 
With her we buried our desires, 
With her our age-old hope expires; 

Come, join the triple funeral. 


No wish have I for kind and me, 
Yet for a fond dream have I room: 
One peaceful gleam to pierce 

the gloom, 
An end of the world’s woes to see. 





RASHID HUSSEIN is a 21-year old Isracli 
Arab poet of Musmus village in the Triangle. 
This poem is from his book of verse “With 
the Dawn,” recently published in Israel. 


And thou, New Year, teach us, 
chaste maiden, 
The Science of Peace, 
the Art of Love; 
Our mad desires may ye remove 
From sad breasts, bad hearts, 
sorrow-laden. 


The Year is dead. Long live New Year 
And her new hopes. Sing ye the paean 
“Peace on earth, goodwill to men,” 

That Love hold sway, die searing fear. 


Translated from the Arabic 
by E. H. KHAZOUM 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


A NEW OUTLOOK NEEDED 


Neither the Arabs nor the Jews want the 
present situation to remain. I wonder who 
wants such a mad situation to go on, except 
those who trade on the troubles of others? 
I dare say therefore that it is only the Arabs 
and Jews, who are the main sufferers, who 
are sincerely anxious to see it disappear 
forever. I mean by the Arabs and Jews: 
the two peoples! I am not concerned with 
governments here... 


The existence of Israel has become and 
will remain a stimulant for the Arabs to 
revive and strengthen their economic, social, 
cultural and military institutions. Their fear 
of Jewish expansion has become a direct 
motive to take life seriously. 


The Arabs cannot be against the existence 
of a Jewish state for they often speak of 
their approval of the partition scheme, which 
provides for a Jewish state, The difference 
between a Jewish state as provided by the 
partition and the present state of Israel 
would not have been vital had there been 
no refugee problem. 


Therefore, the refugee problem is the 
main difficulty in the way of those who 
endeavour to arrive at a peaceful settlement. 
These refugees cannot help looking at their 
properties that are being used and developed 
by people whose leaders said in 1947: “We 


shall never dispossess anybody!’ They also 
cannot understand why and how every Jew 
is welcome to settle in Israel while they, 
the original inhabitants, the owners of the 
properties used by Israel, are prohibited... 
Although very few refugees may wish to 
come back to Israel, still, this prohibition 
is a psychological weapon of double effect. 
Israel should not and cannot deny them this 
right of theirs to return to their homeland, 
to their homes and lands ! 

All this would remain easy had the 
Arabs and Jews been the only parties to 
the case. But there are the big powers. 
They (the big powers) say that they want 
peace (but they want it in a way that 
suits or rather insures their interests!). They 
want it in a way that makes both Arabs 
and Jews ever suspicious of one another, 
ever looking for one big power or more 
for protection, mediation, etc.! This is no 
fiction, this is reality, I am sure Arab and 
Jewish leaders are aware of this. But the 
grave differences between them (Arabs and 
Jews) make them ignore this fact. 

But how long can we ignore this fact?... 
Surely there are many sincere and con- 
scientious men among Jews and Arabs who 
can help their peoples take the path to 
new life. 


Nazareth ALI HAQQI 





A SPARK OF HOPE 


I read with pleasure the first issue of 
your journal which is a forum for the free 
discussion of the paths to peace and stability 
in this region. This is also the aim of our 
journal, Al-Mujtam’a (Society). 

The very presentation of different and 
opposing opinions must in the end bring 
mutual understanding and answers to those 


difficult problems for whose solution we are 
all striving. The appearance of the New 
Outlook is a spark of hope in a world of 
self interest and evil intentions, a world of 
extremists and intriguers who are doing 
their best to prevent peace from coming to 
our region and to the world as a whole. 

It is my hope that the difficult problems 
will be discussed in a spirit of humanity 
and nobility, for the good of all sides. Your 
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new journal can help in changing the situa- 
tion for good, and I therefore wish it all 
success. 

Al-Mujtam’a Magazine 
Nazareth 


MISHEL HADAD 


CAN PLAY IMPORTANT ROLE 

Thank you for your interesting letter. 
I am sure Outlook can play an important 
tole towards the creation of better under- 
standing between the peoples in the Middle 
East, Asia and Africa. First of all I wish 
you all success with this venture... 


Djakarta, Indonesia MOCHTAR LUBIS 


MOST HOPEFUL SINGLE EVENT 


The birth of this new periodical seems to 
me the most hopeful and helpful single 
event to occur in the Middle East in many 
months and, indeed, many years... Here is a 
truly new departure in the long and thus 
far futile quest for peace and understand- 
ing between Arabs and Israelis. I do not 
underestimate the formidable obstacles in the 
way of attaining this goal, nor do the 
editors and contributors of New Outlook. 
But I feel certain that such a journal as this 
can make a most significant contribution, 
and perhaps a decisive contribution, toward 
reconciliation and therefore toward justice, 
order, stability, and the common welfare of 
all the Middle Eastern peoples. It is my 
most earnest hope that New Outlook will 
attain a wide circulation throughout the 
world and will help mightily to achieve the 
goals to which its publishers, editors, and 
writers are dedicated. 


FREDERICK L, SCHUMAN 
Department of Political Science 
Williams College 
Williamstown, Massachusetts 
U.S.A. 


FOR ISRAELI-ARAB LEAGUE 


I was the co-chairman of the American 
Friends of the Lochamai Cherut Yisrael 
(Stern Group). I am surprised that none of 
them are in your group of sponsors. 


There are Israeli-American, Israeli-Russian, 
Israeli-French leagues, It is about time there 
was an Israeli-Arab League. After all, we 
will not live with the Americans, Russians 
or French in the years to come. We will 
with the Arabs... 


New York City M. E, BEN-AMI 


A MORAL IMPERATIVE 


I am deeply impressed and moved by the 
generosity of the viewpoints; by the existence 
of a body of people who want to say such 
things, who have the serenity and the 
humanity, in the midst of the maelstrom, to 
feel and express things calmly and many- 
sidedly; by the high quality of thinking and 
expression... 


I want to make one criticism or sugges- 
tion. In all the articles I read, the pleas for 
reconsideration of the position of the Arabs 
in Israel, for bettering their physical, 
economic, social, spiritual conditions, were 
always tied to foreign policy considerations. 
Of course, this is important. But the view- 
point I miss and that I deeply feel must be 
expressed, is the moral need to do this, 
the moral imperative. We must treat this 
Arab minority better, and generously, and as 
brothers, because we owe it to ourselves, 
because of the effect on us of treating them 
well or ill, To me, this is the primary 
motive and the compelling one, To fail to 
do this, is to hurt not only them, but our- 
selves, irreparably. 
31 Union Square 
New York City 


ALBERT MAYER 








ECONOMIC 


GENERAL AND OIL 


Undaunted search in South-East Arabia: 

It is interesting to note that while it is 
commonly believed that oil interests are in- 
volved in the Oman dispute, there is no 
evidence of the location of any oil reserves 
in the area. The I.P.C. has, in the last 
seven years, drilled six wells without success 
while four dry holes on land and two at 
sea have also been drilled by other com- 
panies, but it seems that stratigraphic con- 
ditions in South-East Arabia do not resemble 
these of the Persizn Gulf oilfields. The 
companies have not surrendered hope yet, 
and more drilling is scheduled for next year. 
Oil discovery in Sinai: 

A new oil well was recently discovered 
in Sinai. Ik is by far the richest well found 
in Egypt, although its exact production 
capacity is not yet known. 


EGYPT 
Developments in the Egyptian economy 
in 1956: 

On the whole, 1956 may be considered 
a good year, except for the rather disturbing 
effects of the Suez dispute at the end of 
the year. Production expanded and_ business 
prospered (industrial production increased 
by about 10% while agriculture held _ its 
ground), but some disturbing factors may be 
noted. 

Government deficit financing and exten- 
sion of bank credits to the private sector 
caused a marked increase of 11.5% in the 
money supply, which reached LE. 511 mil- 
lion ct the end of 1956, as compared to 
LE. 458.2 million at the end of 1955, in 
spite of the deflationary effect of the loss 
of about LE. 37 million in the net foreign 
assets of the National Bank, The increased 
demand and the higher cotton prices pushed 
prices up. The cost-of-living index rose by 
4.8% and the wholesale price index rose by 
18.4% during the year. 


REVIEW 


The balance of payments showed a tent- 
ative over-all deficit of about LE. 35 mil- 
lion, compared with LE. 32 million in 1955, 
and the net foreign assets of the NBE 
declined by about LE. 37 million, from 
LE. 208 million to LE, 171 million, of 
which a considerable part was blocked. This 
situation was reflected in the declining 
market quotations of the Egyptian pound in 
foreign free markets, which feli from a peak 
of 12 Swiss francs per LE. 1 in February 
1956 to S.Fr. 9.80 in February 1957. 

It was stressed by the president of the 
NBE at the annual general meeting that 
these tendencies should be stopped and 
that the government must avoid deficit fi- 
nancing if the evils of a severe inflation 
are to be prevented, It seems that some of 
these evils have already made their ap- 
pearance in the Egyptian economy. For 
example, the building boom, which absorbed 
about 50% of the national savings, deprived 
industrial development of the necessary re- 
sources, and the increased demand for im- 
ports and import substitutes may either in- 
crease the trade deficit or cause an undesir- 
able shift of investment towards unproductive 
uccs. 

Favorable Development of Foreign Trade 
during January—April 1957°: 

As a result of the trade difficulties which 
developed during 1956, import restrictions 
were further tightened. This policy has al- 
ready yielded a more favorable balance of 
trade in the first third of the year. Imports 
during Jan./April 1957 dropped to LE, 57 
million as compared to LE. 70.4 million in 
the corresponding period of 1956, while 
exports maintained almost the same level 
(LE. 60.1 million, compared to LE, 61.7 
million in 1956). 

Development: 

A ten-year development plan has been 
completed by the General Planning Com- 
mittee, The plan is to begin functioning 
from 1958. Expenditure is estimated at 
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LE. 237 million, to be financed mainly out 
of the liquid funds of insurance companies 
and the National Insurance Institute. 

The Economic Organization : 

The Government has formed a new 
government institution called the Economic 
Organization. Its aim is to entrust to a 
single body the task of laying down the 
policy for the investment of public funds 
in the various fields of economic activity 
in order to ensure uniformity of purpose. 

The capital of the organization is to 
come from government patticipation in some 
joint stock companies and public institutions. 
The organization will be charged with the 
supervision and control of other public in- 
stitutions, It can set up new companies and 
can own shares and debentures of existing 
companies. It has the authority to issue bonds 
and obtain loans in Egypt and abroad. The 
power and financial influence of the or- 
ganization will certainly be very wide and 
the impact of its policy upon development 
fairly decisive. 

Lend Reclamation Schemes: 

The Ismailia canal is being widened and 
deepened so as to meet the requirements of 
agricultural developments in the Port Said, 
Ferdan, Suez and Manayef districts. The 
total land to be reclaimed by this project 
is 24,000 feddans. 

The Planning Committee is preparing 
another project in the Delta, scheduled to 
be started in 1958, for the irrigation af 
72,000 feddans. 


IRAN 
Second Seven-year Plan: 

Work on the second seven-year plan, 
beginning in 1956, is still largely confined 
to study and preparation:. The Development 
Board is being strongly criticized in Tran 
for the slowness of its operations. 

Budget: 

The new budget for the year beginning 
March 1957 is estimated to total 21.9 
million rials. The Minister of Finance has 
stated in his budget speech that the poor 
accounting system obscures the severe fi- 
nancial situation and that actually the budget 
will end with a considerable deficit, 


IRAQ 
Foreign Assets : 

Foreign holdings in Iraq have increased 
from ID. 105.1 million at the end of 1955 
to ID. 126.23 million at the end of 1956 
(including gold bullion). The holdings are 
mainly in British securities and treasury 
bills. The increase is due to the Government's 
receipts of oil royalties, which exceeded 
the large deficit in the balance of trade. 
Oil Revenues : 

Oil revenues in the first quarter of 1957 
dropped markedly, from $53 millions ia 
1956 to $34 millions in the first quarter 
of 1957. The decrease is mainly due to the 
reduced flow of oil through the Syrian pipe 
line, which has not yet been fully repaired. 


ISRAEL 
Financial Developments during 1956: 

Some inflationary pressures made them. 
selves felt in the economy during 1956 as a 
result of an increased demand for consump- 
tion and investment goods by both the 
Government and the private sector. The pres- 
sure of the new immigration wave, which 
increased the population by 4.7%, and the 
defense requirements, caused the Government 
to borrow from the banking system, and to 
relax credit controls slightly. This resulted 
in an increase of about 23% in the money 
supply (from IL. 419.7 million in 1955 to 
IL. 597.3 million in 1956) which outpaced 
the increase of 8% in the real national 
income. The inflationary pressure has been 
partly curbed by increased imports, which 
were covered by increased foreign exchange 
revenue, and by an increase in foreign debts. 
As a result prices rose on the average by 
about 8%, which, considering the burden on 
the economy and the rapid inflation of pre 
vious years, may be considered as not exces- 
sive. 

It must, however, be borne in mind 
that the relative slackening of the inflation- 
ary process has been achieved at the cost of 
the deterioration of the balance of payments 
position, which is highly undesirable. 

5-year Building Plan: A 5-year plan for 
Government building has been prepared by 
the Ministry of Labor, The plan is based 
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on an anticipated immigration of 380,000 
within the next 5 years, for which 100,000 
housing units will be needed at a cost of 
IL. 600 million. The Government is also to 
participate in the construction of another 
$0,000 units for the needs of the currently 
poorly-housed segment of the population at 
an estimated cost of IL. 200 million. In ad- 
dition, the sum of IL, 100 million is to be 
expended on public buildings, bringing the 
total outlay to IL. 900 million. 

The execution of the plan has already 
began, and the construction of 30,000 hous- 
ing units by March 1958 is envisaged. These 
are to cost IL. 200 million, of which IL. 100 
million has already been included in the 
Development Budget. About IL. 50 million 
are to be supplied by private capital in- 
vestments from abroad, and the rest will 
be raised by a special issue of Govern- 
ment debentures, which will be sold to the 
public. The dimensions of the plan are for- 
midable, considering the fact that the pro- 
posed annual outlay comes to about 10% of 
Israe!’s national income. 


JORDAN ; 


A British Loan: The British Government 
is to grant a loan of £ 1,300,000 to Jordan. 
The Joan is subject to Parliament's approval 
and is to be made available in 1958. 


LEBANON 
Tourism: 

Revenues from tourism are estimated at 
IL. 120 million ($38.4 million) in 1956. 
The revenues show an upward trend but 
the Suez dispute caused a decrease in the 
tourist traffic and brought the revenues down 
to the same level as in 1955. 


SYRIA 
Budget Estimates: 

The Government budget for the fiscal 
year 1957/58 is estimated to total LS. 390 
million, as compared with LS. 324 million 
(increased to LS. 384 million by special 
appropriations within the year), National 


security will account for 48% of the total 
expenditure. 
Financial Developments in 1956: 

The money supply increased considerably 
in 1956. The issue of notes amounted to 
LS. 448.2 million at the end of 1956, 
compared to LS, 339.6 million at the end 
of 1955, and deposits stood at LS. 150.7 
million at the end of 1956, compared to 
LS. 137.4 million at the end of 1955. The 
increase in the money supply is due to in- 
creased Governmental expenditure and na- 
tional income. Prices 
rising tendency. 
Cereal crop: 

It is expected that the 1957 cereal crop 
will be excellent and will equal last year's 
crop, which yielded 1.05 million tons, as 
compared to 473,000 tons in the drought 
year of 1955. 
Foreign Trade: 

Syrian foreign 


have also shown a 


trade shows a_ marked 
upward tendency, as may be readily seen 
from the following table: 


SYRIAN FOREIGN TRADE 
(in LS. million) 


Year Imports Exports 
1951 304.0 227-1 
1953 307.0 375.8 
1955 430.3 473.5 
1956 449.3 $15.9 
The balance of trade continued to be 


favorable in 1956, showing a surplus of 
LS. 66.6 million, as compared to LS. 42.8 
million in 1955. The main exports were 


cotton — LS. 148.6 million, wheat — 
LS. 56.7 million, barley — LS. 65.3 mil- 
lion, raw wool — LS, 33.8 million, animal 
husbandry — LS. 24.5 million, and cotton- 


seed — LS. 9.0 million, Lebanon took 23% 
of the exports, followed by France, Italy, 
Western Germany, Iraq, the U.S.A, and 
Czechoslovakia. The trend towards increased 
trade with the Eastern bloc had not yet 
become marked in 1956. 
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